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Far Eastern Policy 


REASON FOR RELIEVING MacARTHUR 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Radio address to the nation, Washington, D. C., April 11, 1951 


WANT to talk to you tonight about what we are doing 

in Korea and about our policy in the Far East. In the 

simplest terms what we are doing in Korea is this: We 
are trying to prevent a third world war. 

I think most people in this country recognized that fact 
last June. And they warmly supported the decision of the 
Government to help the Republic of Korea against the Com- 
munist aggressors. Now, many persons, even some who ap- 
plauded our decision to defend Korea, have forgotten the basic 
reasons for our action. 

It is right for us to be in Korea now. It was right last 
June. It is right today. 

I want to remind you why this is true. 

The Communists in the Kremlin are engaged in a mon- 
strous conspiracy to stamp out freedom all over the world. If 
they were to succeed, the United States would be numbered 
among their principal victims. It must be clear to everyone 
that the United States cannot—and will not—sit idly by and 
await foreign conquest. The only question is: When is the 
best time to meet the threat and how ? 

The best time to meet the threat is in the beginning. It is 
easier to put out a fire in the beginning when it is small than 
after it has become a roaring blaze. 

And the best way to meet the threat of aggression is for the 
peace-loving nations to act together. If they don’t act 
together, they are likely to be picked off, one by one. 

If they had followed the right policies in the 1930’s—if 
the free countries had acted together, to crush the aggression 
of the dictators, and if they had acted in the beginning, when 
‘the aggression was small—there probably would have been 
no World War II. 

If history has taught us anything, it is that aggression any- 
where in the world is a threat to the peace everywhere in 
the world. When that aggression is supported by the cruel 
and selfish rulers of a powerful nation who are bent on con- 


quest, it becomes a clear and present danger to the security 
and independence of every free nation. 


This is a lesson that most people in this country have 
learned thoroughly. This is the basic reason why we have 
joined in creating the United Nations. And, since the end of 
World War II, we have been putting that lesson into practice 
—we’'re working with other free nations to check the aggres- 
sive designs of the Soviet Union before they can result in a 
third world war. 


That is what we did in Greece, when that nation was 
threatened by the aggression of international Communists. 

The attack against Greece could have led to a general war. 
But this country came to the aid of Greece. The United 
Nations supported Greek resistance. With our help, the 
determination and efforts of the Greek people defeated the 
attack on the spot. 

Another big Communist threat to peace was the Berlin 
blockade. That, too, could have led to war. But again it 
was settled because free men would not back down in an 
emergency. 

The aggression against Korea is the boldest and most 
dangerous move the Communists have yet made. 

The attack on Korea was part of a greater plan for con- 
quering all of Asia. 

I would like to read to you from a secret intelligence report 
which came to us after the attack. I have that report right 
here. It is a report of a speech a Communist Army officer in 
North Korea gave to a group of spies and saboteurs last May, 
one month before South Korea was invaded. The report 
shows in great detail how this invasion was a part of a care- 
fully prepared plot. Here is part of what the Communist 
officer, who had been trained in Moscow, told his men: 

“Our forces,” he said, “are scheduled to attack South 
Korean forces about the middle of June . . . The coming 
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attack on South Korea marks the first step toward the libera- 
tion of Asia.” 

Notice that he used the word “liberation.” This is Com- 
munist double-talk meaning “conquest.” 

I have another secret intelligence report here. This one 
tells what another Communist officer in the Far East told his 
men several months before the invasion of Korea. And here’s 
what he said: “In order to successfully undertake the long 
awaited world revolution, we must first unify Asia. . . . Java, 
Indo-China, Malaya, India, Tibet, Thailand, Philippines, 
and Japan are our ultimate targets. ... The United States 
is the only obstacle on our road for the liberation of all 
countries in Southeast Asia. In other words (we must unify 
the people of Asia and crush the United States.” Again, 
liberation in Commie language means conquest. 

That’s what the Communist leaders are telling their people, 
and that is what they’ve been trying to do. 

They want to control all Asia from the Kremlin. 

This plan of conquest is in flat contradiction to what we 
believe. We believe that Korea belongs to the Koreans. We 
believe than India belongs to the Indians. We believe all the 
nations of Asia should be free to work out their affairs in 
their own way. This is the basis of peace in the Far East 
and it is the basis of peace everywhere else. 

The whole Communist imperialism is back of the attack on 
peace in the Far East. It was the Soviet Union that trained 
and equipped the North Koreans for aggression. The Chinese 
Communists massed forty-four well-trained and well-equipped 
divisions on the Korean frontier. These were the troops they 
threw into battle when the North Korean Communists were 
beaten. 

The question we have had to face is whether the Com- 
munist plan of conquest can be stopped without a general war. 
Our Government and other countries associated with us in 
the United Nations believe that the best chance of stopping 
it without a general war is to meet the attack in Korea and 
defeat it there. 

That is what we have been doing. It is a difficult and 
bitter task. 

But so far it has been successful. 

So far, we have prevented World War III. 

So far, by fighting a limited war in Korea, we have pre- 
vented aggression from succeeding, and bringing on a general 
war. And the ability of the whole free world to resist Com- 
munist aggression has been greatly improved. 


Fors Have Recetvep Lesson 


We have taught the enemy a lesson. He has found out that 
aggression is not cheap or easy. Moreover, men all over the 
world who want to remain free have been given new courage 
and new hope. They know now that the champions of free- 
dom can stand up and fight and that they will stand up and 
fight. 

Our resolute stand in Korea is helping the forces of free- 
dom now fighting in Indo-China and other countries in that 
part of the world. It has already slowed down the time-table 
of conquest. 

In Korea itself, there are signs that the enemy is building 
up his ground forces for a new mass offensive. We also know 
that there have been large increases in the enemy’s available 
air forces. 

If a new attack comes, I feel confident it will be turned 
back. The United Nations fighting forces are tough and able 
and well equipped. They are fighting for a just cause. They 
are proving to all the world that the principle of collective 
security will work. We are proud of all these forces for the 
magnificent job they have done against heavy odds. We pray 


that their efforts may succeed, for upon their success may 
hinge the peace of the world. 

The Communist side must now choose its course of action. 
The Communist rulers may press the attack against us. They 
may take further action which will spread the conflict. They 
have that choice, and with it the awful responsibility for what 
may follow. The Communists also have the choice of a peace- 
ful settlement which could lead to general relaxation of the 
tensions in the Far East. The decision is theirs, because the 
forces of the United Nations will strive to 'imit the conflict 
if possible. 

We do not want to see the conflict in Korea extended. We 
are trying to prevent a world war—not to start one. And the 
best way to do that is to make it plain that we and the other 
free countries will continue to resist the attack. 

But you may ask why can’t we take other steps to punish 
the aggressor. Why don’t we bomb Manchuria and China 
itself? Why don’t we assist the Chinese Nationalist troops to 
land on the mainland of China? 


Risk OF Wor_tp War 


If we were to do these things we would be running a very 
grave risk of starting a general war. If that were to happen, 
we would have brought about the exact situation we are try- 
ing to prevent. 

If we were to do these things we would become entangled 
in a vast conflict on the Continent of Asia and our task would 
become immeasurably more difficult all over the world. 

What would suit the ambitions of the Kremlin better than 
for our military forces to be committed to a full scale war 
with Red China? 

It may well be that, in spite of our best efforts, the Com- 
munists may spread the war. But it would be wrong—tragi- 
cally wrong—for us to take the initiative in extending the 
war. 

The dangers are great. Make no mistake about it. Behind 
the North Koreans and Chinese Communists in the front lines 
stand additional millions of Chinese soldiers. And behind the 
Chinese stand the tanks, the planes, the submarines, the 
soldiers, and the scheming rulers of the Soviet Union. 

Our aim is to avoid the spread of the conflict. 

The course we have been following is the one best calcu- 
lated to avoid an all out war. It is the course consistent with 
our obligation to do all we can to maintain international peace 
and security. Our experience in Greece and Berlin shows 
that it is the most effective course of action we can follow. 

First of all, it is clear that our efforts in Korea can blunt 
the will of the Chinese Communists to continue the struggle. 
The United Nations forces have put up a tremendous fight 
in Korea and have inflicted very heavy casualties on the 
enemy. Our forces are stronger now than they have been 
before. These are plain facts which may discourage the 
Chinese Communists from continuing their attack. 

Second, the free world as a whole is growing in military 
strength every day. In the United States, in Western Europe, 
and throughout the world, free men are alert to the Soviet 
threat and are building their defenses. This may discourage 
the Communist rulers from continuing the war in Korea— 
and from undertaking new acts of aggression elsewhere. 

If the Communist authorities realize they cannot defeat us 
in Korea, if they realize it would be foolhardy to widen the 
hostilities beyond Korea, then they may recognize the folly of 
continuing their aggression. A peaceful settlement may then 
be possible. The door is always open. 

Then we may achieve a settlement in Korea which will not 
compromise the principles and purposes of the United Nations. 

I have thought long and hard about this question of extend- 
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ing the war in Asia. I have discussed it many times with the 
ablest military advisers in the country. I believe with all my 
heart that the course we are following is the best course. 

I believe that we must try to limit the war to Korea for 
these vital reasons: To make sure that the precious lives of our 
fighting men are not wasted; to see that the security of our 
country and the free world is not needlessly jeopardized ; and 
to prevent a third world war. 

A number of events have made it evident that General 
MacArthur did not agree with that policy. I have therefore 
considered it essential to relieve General MacArthur so that 
there would be no doubt or confusion as to the real purpose 
and aim of our policy. 

It was with the deepest personal regret that I found myself 
compelled to take this action. General MacArthur is one of 
our greatest military commanders. But the cause of world 
peace is more important than any individual. 

The change in commands in the Far East means no change 
whatever in the policy of the United States. We will carry 
on the fight in Korea with vigor and determination in an 
effort to bring the war to a speedy and successful conclusion. 
The new commander, Lieut. Gen. Matthew Ridgway has 
already demonstrated that he has the good qualities of military 
leadership needed for the task. 

We are ready, at any time, to negotiate for a restoration 
of peace in the area. But we will not engage in appeasement. 
We are only interested in real peace. 


Gives Basis FoR PEACE 


Real peace can be achieved through a settlement based on 
the following factors: 
1. The fighting must stop. 


2. Concrete steps must be taken to insure that the fighting 
will not break out again. 

3. There must be an end of the aggression. 

A settlement founded upon these elements would open the 
way for the unification of Korea and the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces. 

In the meantime, I want to be clear about our military 
objective. We are fighting to resist an outrageous aggression 
in Korea. We are trying to keep the Korean conflict from 
spreading to other areas. But at the same time we must con- 
duct our military activities so as to insure the security of our 
forces. This is essential if they are to continue the fight until 
the enemy abandons its ruthless attempts to destroy the 
Republic of Korea. 

That is our military objective—to repel attack and to 
restore peace. 

In the hard fighting in Korea, we are proving that collec- 
tive action among nations is not only a high principle but a 
workable means of resisting aggression. Defeat of aggression 
in Korea may be the turning point in the world’s search for a 
practical way of achieving peace and security. 

The struggle of the United Nations in Korea is a struggle 
for peace. 

The free nations have united their strength in an effort to 
prevent a third world war. 

That war can come if the Communist rulers want it to 
come. But this nation and its allies will not be responsible 
for its coming. 

We do not want to widen the conflict. We will use every 
effort to prevent that disaster. And in so doing, we know 
that we are following the great principles of peace, freedom, 
and justice. 


The Korean War and MacArthur Dismissal 


DANGER OF THE ACHESON POLICY 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered before the Yale Engineering Association, New York, N. Y., April 12, 1951 


1. The administration invited the Korean War. In our 
general resistance to Communist aggression throughout the 
world, we have necessarily adopted different policies in dif- 
ferent places. To some states, we give only economic aid. To 
other states, such as Greece and Turkey, we send military 
equipment and American officers for training purposes. In 
a few locations we are prepared to send American troops. 
Our program must be limited by our total economic and 
military strength, and by the hope for practical success, par- 
ticularly if we are to send American soldiers into battle. Our 
Government decided that Korea was not defensible and with- 
drew our troops from Korea, something we never should have 
done if we intended to return. We put Korea in the class of 
those states which were to receive military aid, but we gave 
no aid, except small arms and military advice. We failed to 
send airplanes or tanks and heavy artillery. The State De- 
partment asked for money for that purpose but, after a year, 
it developed that none of the money had been spent. The 
President himself said finally that we were only undertaking 
to give arms to the South Koreans to prevent border raids 
and internal aggression. Some appeaser in the State Depart- 
ment was afraid that with real arms they might have attacked 
the Communists in North Korea. Then, in January 1950, 
Secretary Acheson made a public statement to the effect that 
the American line of defense in the Pacific was Japan, Okin- 
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awa, and the Philippines. In order to support the State De- 
partment’s left-wing prejudice against Chiang Kai-shek and 
the policy of defending Formosa, which he and others had 
suggested, Acheson made clear his policy that the United 
States would not assure either Korea or Formosa against 
attack by the sending of troops. With such a reaffirmation of 
our Far Eastern policy, is it any wonder that Soviet Russia 
and the Korean Communists took the Secretary of State at 
his word? If we were contemplating the recognition of Com- 
munist China, as the Secretary clearly indicated at that time, 
then certainly the Communists could well believe that, if they 
could once occupy Korea, they could look forward to recog- 
nition by the United States of Communist Korea. To Soviet 
Russia, Korea was a soft spot into which they could move 
their Communist satellites without cost. Every indication is 
that a firm anti-Communist policy in Formosa and Korea 
would have avoided war altogether. 

2. When the North Koreans attacked, the President with- 
out authority from Congress sent American soldiers into war. 
I have pointed out frequently that he completely usurped 
power where he had no constitutional right. 

The President last night spent half of his speech justifying 
the action of the United States in entering the Korean war, 
on the ground that the attack was the first military aggression 
since the war and that failure to resist North Korean aggres- 
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sion would have led to World War III. Against the most seri- 
ous handicaps, with full risk of involving both Communist 
China and Communist Russia in the war, he rashly sent to 
Korea every American soldier who was available. There have 
been nearly 60,000 casualties. 

I agree there was a good logical argument for the United 
States, by action of President and Congress, to reverse our 
past policy and undertake to punish the first outright military 
aggression since the Second World War. We secured a 
recommendation of the Security Council to that effect, be- 
cause the Russians were then boycotting the Council and were 
not present. But we overlooked the fact that this was merely 
a temporary condition and that when the Russians returned 
we could no longer count on United Nations’ support. 

The United Nations army, made up almost entirely of 
Americans, was successful and captured most of North Korea. 
Certainly it had to move beyond the thirty-eighth parallel, 
and was authorized to do so; otherwise the whole theory 
of the United Nations would have been nullified. If the 
United Nations only drives back an aggressor to the border 
after the war has destroyed the country attacked and the ag- 
gressor country is not invaded or punished, then nations will 
have everything to gain by aggression, and nothing to lose. 

But when the United Nations’ objective in Korea was 
almost accomplished, we faced a second aggression from a 
much more powerful nation, namely, Communist China. This 
was not only an aggression against Korea, it was an aggres- 
sion against the United Nations itself and an attack on its 
army and its authority. This aggression has been largely 
successful and has reconquered half of Korea from the United 
Nations. But the Security Council refuses to act at all, and 
the United Nations Assembly at last reluctantly denounced 
the Red Chinese as aggressors, a fact obvious to everybody else 
for months. But they did nothing more, and they have in fact, 
tried to hamper any punishment of the aggressor or even a 
retaking of the land which the aggressor has seized. 

In this treatment of Communist China, the United Nations 
has abandoned every ideal for which it was established. If 
the original sending of American troops to Korea was to 
prevent World War III, then that purpose has been long 
completely lost from sight. It cannot now be accomplished 
without an aggressive war against Communist China and a 
punishment of the aggressor, as the North Koreans were 
punished. 

The President’s position is completely inconsistent. He 
justified an active move against Korean aggression as a 
means of preventing World War III. In the second half 
of his speech he claims World War III is prevented by 
a timid war against Communist China, and maintaining 
a Maginot line defense against an aggressor who has al- 
ready accomplished half his purpose. He justifies two com- 
pletely inconsistent courses as means of preventing World 
War III. I don’t suppose there has ever been a more redicu- 
lously inconsistent justification for vital moves in foreign 
policy. 

The truth is we misjudged the power of the United 
Nations; we misjudged the intention of the Chinese Com- 
munists and now we are in a situation to which there is no 
completely satisfactory solution. 

3. Three policies are being proposed in Korea. Policy No. 
1 is a more active battle against Red China. From a moral 
standpoint, we would be wholly justified in a complete inva- 
sion of China to punish an unprovoked aggressor. Practical 
considerations, of course, make it impossible, and no one has 
proposed it. General McArthur and everyone else knows it 
would take many American divisions, and that those divi- 
sions are not available and will not be for 2 years. Also I 


agree that such a move might unduly incite Soviet Russia 
to war. 


Proposals for a more active war have been limited to two, 
as referred to by the President in his speech. One is that we 
assist Chinese Nationalist troops to land on the mainland 
of China. Second, that we bomb communications, supply 
depots, and industrial plants in Manchuria and China itself. 
Neither of these would mean a general war in China. Both 
of them would have a direct effect in weakening the Chinese 
armies in Korea. It seems utterly ridiculous to me that, when 
there are 500,000 soldiers on Formosa, some of them well- 
trained and ready to go, and thousands of guerrillas in south 
China with whom they can cooperate, we should not per- 
mit raids and invasion to make as much trouble for the 
Chinese Communists as possible and force the withdrawal 
of some of their troops from Korea. Probably Chiang could 
not make at this time an all-out invasion, but he could keep 
south China in an uproar and many Communist troops 
diverted from Korea. That might make all the difference 
in our success there, and might save thousands of Ameri- 
can lives. I cannot see why such a policy would in any way 
incite Russia to war. Or we could use these soldiers in 
Korea, as Chiang proposed. The truth is that this policy 
is not undertaken, first, because of the prejudices of Secre- 
tary of State Acheson and Secretary of Defense Marshal 
against Chiang and, second, because it would upset the trade 
of the British with Communist China. 


The bombing of communications and concentrations in 
China might have more possibility of bringing Russia into 
the war. But without it our Korean War presents a ridicu- 
lous spectacle. The whole Chinese attack on our Army can 
be built up behind the Yalu River in a kind of game sanc- 
tuary. 

If there is no other way to bring war in Korea to an end, 
I think we would have to bomb these Chinese communica- 
tions and Chinese Armies and take a chance of Russian 
aggression. In Europe we have not hesitated to do many 
things which the Russians may well regard as threatening 
their security. The whole Atlantic Pact, certainly the arm- 
ing of Germany, is an incentive for Russia to enter the war 
before the army is built up. I cannot see that any bombing 
of China without invasion can be regarded in any way by 
Russia as an aggressive move against Russia itself, or a rea- 
son for war, unless they have made up their minds to start 
a third world war anyway. 


The whole thesis of Senator Kerr yesterday in the Sen- 
ate that a full-scale invasion of China means a third world 
war is of no consequence because no one is proposing such 
a war. We are only trying to fight more successfully a war 
in Korea. 

Policy No. 2 is that proposed by the President last night. 
It is a Maginot-line policy. We are to continue to conduct 
a war with our hands tied behind our backs. We are to 
refuse all assistance from the Chinese Nationalists. It is 
like a football game in which our team, when it reaches the 
50-yard line, is always instructed to kick. Our team can 
never score, and sooner or later somebody on the other side 
will catch the ball and make a touchdown. As I read the 
President’s speech, he suggests that, if we don’t notice that 
the Chinese are there in Korea, after a while they will go 
away. His hopes are almost pitiful. If we inflict sufficient 
casualties, he says, this “may discourage the Chinese Com- 
munists from continuing their attack.” If they see the world 
army “this may discourage the Communist rulers from con- 
tinuing the war in Korea.” If they realize they cannot defeat 
us in Korea (except to the extent they have already done so) 
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“then they may recognize the folly of continuing their aggres- 
sion. A peaceful settlement may then be possible.” This cer- 
tainly proposes a stalemate war. It makes a joke of the United 
Nations’ ban against aggression, and encourages aggression 
elsewhere. The President himself points out that back in 
China there “stand additional millions of Chinese soldiers.” 
They will have lost nothing except a few men, and manpower 
in China is cheap. It is ridiculous to say that we are prevent- 
ing either aggression or World War III by this stalemate 
war. The Chinese aggression has captured half of Korea and 
cowed most of the free world. Half of our effective Army 
is tied up in a position 5,000 miles from home, from which 
it would be very difficult to rescue it if the Russians started 
a war. It must be quite a temptation to them, if they really 
contemplate starting World War III. 

Policy No. 3 is to end the war by appeasement. That is 
the policy with which the Administration has constantly 
flirted. ‘That is the policy which Secretary Acheson indi- 
cated before the Korean War when he proposed to turn 
over Formosa to the Communists. That is the policy the 
State Department approved when it instructed the American 
representatives to accept the cease-fire plan of January 13, 
1951. That plan provided for the withdrawal of all foreign 
armies from Korea—almost certainly leaving the Korean 
Communists in full control. At the same time we agreed 
to sit down with the British, the Russians, and the Chinese 
Communists to discuss the admission of Communist China 
into the United Nations, and also the disposition of For- 
‘The Chinese Nationalists were to be excluded. This 
is also the policy urged upon us by the British, who wish us 
to surrender Formosa and recognize Communist China by 
admitting them to the peace negotiations with Japan. 

In view of Secretary Acheson’s past acts, and under this 
wavering administration, no one can be certain that they will 
not adopt this program. The President uses the words “no 
appeasement,” but he completely omitted from his speech 
any repudiation of the policy of surrendering Formosa to 
China or the United Nations or the policy of recognizing 
the Chinese Communists. Of course, such a policy would 
destroy the whole basis of the United Nations as an instru- 
ment against aggression. It would reward the aggressor 
instead of punishing the aggressor. Such a policy would 
render useless the death and wounding of 60,000 American 
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boys in Korea. Such a policy would encourage the Chinese 
Communists to invade Indo China, Burma, Thailand, and 
Malaya. It would be undiluted appeasement and would not 
even save our face. I have never been able to understand 
the British position, which seems to me a terrible mistake 
from their own standpoint. We certainly know enough of 
Communist thinking today to be certain that they would 
sweep on into the soft spots of southeast Asia until the 
British lose both Hong Kong and Singapore. The British 
ought to be backing Chiang Kai-shek in South China to 
prevent the development of any such program. 

I have discussed the three plans for conducting the Korean 
War. General MacArthur favored the first, but I think his 
determination to bring his views to the American people was 
brought about for more by his fear, and his justified fear, of 
the adoption of Plan No. 3. I think he spoke out, endangering 
his own position, because he felt that only thus could the 
American people be brought to realize the danger of the 
Acheson policy. The firing of General MacArthur has led 
the world to believe that we are looking in the direction of 
appeasement. It is a blow to every man and every country in 
the Far East that favored an aggressive attitude toward the 
spread of Communism. It is an encouragement to every 
Communist in the Far East and throughout the world. It 
has caused a tragic weakening of our moral position. 

More than that, it throws away a large part of the good 
will we had created in Japan. The white man by himself 
cannot today undertake to rule the Far East. The influence 
of freedom can only be built up by believers in freedom among 
Far Eastern peoples themselves. The only strong friends 
we had in the Far East were the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa and the Japanese. The President has discouraged 
both by the dismissal of MacArthur. 

It would be hard to invent deliberately a more disastrous 
series of policy moves than this Administration has adopted 
during the past 18 months in the Far East. Far from pre- 
venting World War III it has involved us in a major war 
which now has no purpose whatsoever; and it has encour- 
aged an aggression which makes a larger war far more likely 
in the future. Any American must be sick at heart to see 
the useless waste of life and the wavering weakness of the 
Administration, which has reduced the United States’ posi- 
tion in Asia to a new low. 


Foreign Policy 


A FREE AND PEACEFUL WORLD 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Jefferson—Jackson Day dinner, Washington, D. C., April 14, 1951 


Y FELLOW AMERICANS, this is a meeting of 
Democrats. More important than that, it is a meet- 
ing of Americans. It is a meeting of Americans who 

put the welfare of their country first. 

This is a time when all Americans should put their country 
first. This is no time for business as usual—or for politics as 
usual. 

‘There are some people, I am sorry to say, who are playing 
petty politics right now with the future of the country and 
the peace of the world. These people seem to think that it 
is more important to win the next election than it is to pre- 
vent another world war. I don’t want any Democrat to have 
such ideas. 


I want every Democrat to put patriotism above politics. 

Our country is in deadly danger. We face a powerful and 
ruthless enemy. The only way we can prevail over that 
enemy is for every man and woman in this country to put 
national interest above personal interest. 

What we are trying to do is to establish peace in the 
world. And the only way you can have peace in the world 
is to bring about international law and order. 

The men we are honoring here tonight—Thomas Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson—knew that. 

In their day, the United States was small and weak. 

Nevertheless, Jefferson and Jackson stood up for inter- 
national law and order. They worked for peace, but they 
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would not stoop to appeasement. They knew that the United 
States could not be safe unless it was willing to fight for 
what was right. 

When Jefferson was President our merchant ships were 
attacked by the Barbary pirates who ruled the north coast 
of Africa. These pirates lived by robbery and human slav- 
ery. They were collecting huge sums of money in tribute 
from European nations. Then the Barbary pirates began 
to demand that the United States pay them millions of dol- 
lars for leaving our ships alone. They were arrogant and 
they were brutal, and they got away with it until someone 
finally stood up against them. 

Jefferson decided to put a stop to the whole thing. He 
knew that there were times when a country has to fight 
against international crime. He sent the United States Navy 
to Africa. He sent the marines ashore at Tripoli. He car- 
ried the battle to the enemy nearly 5,000 miles away from 
the United States. 

We smashed the power of those bandits, and we won the 
praise and gratitude of the world. The Pope at that time, 
Pius VII, declared, “the American commander, with a small 
force and in a short space of time, has done more for the 
cause of Christianity than the most powerful nations of 
Christendom have done for ages.” 

Jefferson did not believe this Nation could submit to pirates, 
and neither do we. 

Now, as then, there is no room for piracy in a free world. 

Now, as then, there are times when our country has to 
fight for law and order. 

Today, however, the danger we face is not just a gang of 
pirates in one part of the world. 

It is a danger that threatens every nation on earth, every 
religious faith, every home, and every person in this land. 
It is the danger that arises from the plans of the Kremlin 
to conquor the civilized world. 

The rulers of the Kremlin have abandoned any serious 
attempt to improve the lives of the people they control. They 
are taking the men and women and the resources under their 
control and welding them into a mighty machine for war 
and conquest. 

They think they can divide the democratic nations and 
overthrow them one by one. 

If they can do that, they will succeed in isolating and sur- 
rounding the United States. 

Then we should either have to fight a terrible war, against 
great odds—or yield to the demands of the Kremlin. 

Either alternative would be a desperate one. 

We must meet this threat just as firmly as Jefferson met 
the threat of the Barbary pirates. 

There is no higher purpose to which we can dedicate our- 
selves as Democrats and Americans. 

For 5 years, we have been checking and countering the 
threats of Communist expansion—all around the world. We 
have been helping to strengthen free nations to stand up and 
resist this pressure. Our policy thwarted the Soviet master 
plan of expansion. So the Communist leaders resorted to 
open aggression. 

This called for a show-down. 

The free world gave its answer. 

We went to the defense of Korea. 

When we did that, nearly everyone in the United States 
approved. Nearly everyone but the Communists agreed that 
it was the only thing to do. But now, there are people who 
say we should not have done it. There are people who say 
we should get out of Korea. 

These people are making a terrible mistake. 


They think that we could stop the fight if we got out of 
Korea. That is not true. 

If we got out of Korea, the Communist leaders would 
strike somewhere else. They would strike at Japan, or the 
Middle East, or in Europe. 

And sooner or later they would go on to strike at South 
America, and at our own country. 

We do not have a choice between fighting in Korea or not 
fighting at all. Our choice lies between fighting in Korea 
or fighting somewhere else—somewhere more difficult—and 
probably somewhere closer to home. 

Our struggle against aggression in Korea has had profound 
effects. 

First, it is preventing our Communist enemy from carry- 
ing out his plans. By fighting in Korea, we have kept the 
rulers of the Kremlin from conquering other countries on 
their list. 

Second, it has given the free world warning, and time to 
begin building up its own defenses. Our struggle has made 
it clear, not only here, but abroad, that the free world must 
prepare to defend itself. 

Third, our firm stand in Korea has placed a great strain 
on the whole system of dictatorship. Dictatorships cannot 
survive continued reverses. Cracks are already beginning to 
appear in the structure of international communism. 

I do not want to hear anyone say that our effort in Korea 
has been wasted. Our men there have been fighting for you 
and for me—for everyone of us—for our homes, our futures, 
and the future of our children—just as surely as if they were 
fighting on our own soil. 

They are fighting in Korea to save us from having to fight 
on our own soil. 

They are fighting to prevent the sacrifices and suffering of 
a third world war. 

It is important to remember that our purpose in Korea is 
to stop the world war that would result if Communist aggres- 
sion were to go unchecked. Our purpose is to restore peace. 

If the Communist leaders have learned the lesson that 
aggression will not be tolerated by the free nations of the 
world, it should -be possible to reach a peaceful settlement 
in Korea. 

But it must be settled on a basis that will protect the 
objectives for which the United Nations are fighting. 

To reach such a settlement, the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist leaders must abandon their aggression. 

On that point there can be no compromise. 

We will not engage in appeasement. 

We will make no deals that would reward aggression. 

Let there be no mistake in the Kremlin. We want peace 
—in Korea and in the rest of the world. But we will not 
give in to aggression. 

We know that appeasement does not lead to peace but leads 
to war. Our efforts to prevent war must be founded upon the 
preservation of freedom and justice. 

That is why we are supporting the United Nations. 

That is why we are aiding the free countries to build their 
economic strength. 

That is why we are building up our own military defenses 
and helping other free nations to build theirs. 

These are basic elements of our foreign policy. 

Our foreign policy is a world policy, a policy of world 
peace—peace not only in the Western Hemisphere, but in 
Europe, in Asia—all around the globe. 

It is a foreign policy which is above any one party. In 
recent years, our foreign policy has been shaped by, and sup- 
ported by, many leaders in both political parties working 
together. Our foreign policy is truly bi-partisan. It is arrived 
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at by “give and take,” and improved by criticism and dis- 
cussion. 

That is the way it ought to be, and the way we are going 
to try to keep it. We welcome fair and honest debate. 

But in recent months we have heard to much political 
hokum attacking the bipartisan foreign policy. 

The people who are making these attacks cannot agree on 
any foreign policy of their own. They are just against the 
foreign policy this country is following. They are not trying 
to help this country find its way in these troubled times. They 
are just trying to confuse us. Why? Because they think if 
the country is confused enough, they may be able to win the 
next election. 

Let me give you a few examples of the thinking of these 
confusers. 

They say they want a powerful defense system, second to 
none—but they are against universal military training. 

They say they want other free nations to resist aggression 
—but they don’t want us to send any troops to help. 

They want us to get out of Korea—but they urge us to 
wage an aggressive war aaginst China. 

They say it will provoke Russia to attack if we send troops 
to Europe—but they are sure Russia won’t come in if we carry 
the war to China. 

They say they want to crush communism—and yet they 
want us to draw back into our shell and let the rest of the 
world be overrun by the Reds. 

They say they are worried because the Russians outnum- 
ber us—but they are not interested in keeping allies who can 
help us. 


The long and short of it is that they want defenses with- 


out spending the money, they want us to wage war without 
an army, they want us to have victory without taking any 
risks, and they want us to try to run the whole world and to 
run it without any friends. 

We can’t afford to be diverted and upset by these political 
attacks. 

We have a big job to do here at home. Our job is to get 
our defense program carried out quickly and efficiently. 

We have made tremendous strides in building our defenses 
in the last few months. We have more than doubled the 
size of our Armed Forces since last June 25; the newest 
types of planes and tanks are coming off the assembly lines; 
and we are building an industrial system which can turn out 
more military supplies than ever before in our history. 

With our European partners, we are building a strong com- 
bined defense force for the North Atlantic area, under the 
leadership of a great American, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


At a time like this, when we as a Nation are having to 
build up our Armed Forces and turn out all the material 
they need, we cannot—as individuals—do all the things we. 
would normally do here at home. We can’t build all the new 
houses we would like; we can’t buy all the new gadgets and 
conveniences we would like. All of us will have to wait a 
while or do without many things we want. 

But I know all Americans will galdly sacrifice some of 
the material comforts of life to defend the freedoms which 
give us our inner strength and security. 

The Democratic Party has pioneered in the great advances 
our Nation has made in providing a better life for all our 
people. The Democratic Party has led the way to better 
homes, better education, better health, and higher incomes. 
The Democratic Party has led the way to new respect for 
the dignity and the worth of the individual. These achieve- 
ments have come about because of our basic belief, the belief 
that every individual and every group in our Nation should 
have a fair deal. 

A fair deal has been our pledge to the American people. 

It is still our pledge. 

In a time of national emergency like the present, when 
we all face danger together, it is more important than ever 
before that everyone have a fair deal. 

A fair deal for everyone today means that we all share— 
and share alike—the responsibilities and sacrifices of our 
defense program. 

On the battlefields of Korea our men fight together for a 
common purpose. Black and white, rich and poor, share com- 
mon hardships, and often 2 common fate. The laborer’s son, 
the farmer’s son, and the businessman’s son are fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder in Korea. 

We must have that same united approach to a common 
cause here at home. 

It is as clear now as it was in Jefferson’s day that we can 
enjoy the benefits of freedom only if we assume the respon- 
sibilities that go with it. 

At this critical time in world history, men and women 
everywhere look to our Nation for leadership. They know 
that hope for a better life, human freedom, decency, justice, 
religion—all these things—depend upon the vigor with which 
we lead the free world in its fight for survival. 

We shall not fail them. 

We have known danger many times before, and we have 
never yielded. The ideals of Jefferson and Jackson have car- 
ried us through crises in the past. 

They have given us a better and a fuller life. 

I am confident that these same ideals will lead us to our 
goal of a free and peaceful world. 


Our World-Wide Strategy 


KOREA, THE KEY TO SUCCESS OR FAILURE 
By OMAR N. BRADLEY, General of the Army 
Delivered before the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Chicago, Illinois, April 17, 1951 


operations in Korea hold the key to the success or failure 
of our world-wide strategy. 

In the hands of our United Nations soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, fighting the unwarranted attacks of twice as many 
North Korean and Chinese Communist aggressors, rests the 
possibility for peace. Success in Korea may prevent a new 
incident, and may prevent World War III. Failure in Korea 
will only invite another aggression. 

When our forces were in the throes of withdrawal last 


I T is hard to realize that our relatively small-scale military 


December, many people, who saw no point to further struggle, 
were recommending that we give up the fight. Nothing could 
have been more disastrous for the South Koreans, the United 
States, the United Nations and the ultimate chances for peace 
in this world. 

As much as I hate war, if we had abandoned Korea under 
any less circumstances than being driven out, we would have 
dealt a tragic blow to the hopes of free men everywhere for 
peace. 

Adding up the military pros and cons of the situation, there 
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is no early end in sight to the Korean war under present 
conditions. As far as we can see now there is nothing trans- 
itory, nothing temporary about the Communists’ determina- 
tion to drive us out of Korea, and, if possible, to destroy our 
forces completely. We may strive for peace, and a cessation 
of hostilities, but while so doing we must continue to fight. 


Poticy OBJECTIVES 


Foreign policy is the expression of a nation’s instinct for 
survival. Military policy comprises the practices of a people 
in the organization of their military resources for defense. 

There is little immediate danger of this country being 
overrun—but our way of life, our freedom, and our nation 
have the best chances for survival by keeping peace in the 
world. 

This is the overriding consideration of our national foreign 
and military policies. Any recommended course of action 
which would enlarge the present war is contrary to our best 
interests, and by jeopardizing world peace, ultimately would 
threaten our security. 

In Korea our foreign policy and our military policy are 
united in three basic objectives: 

First, to protect and maintain our form of government and 
our way of life against any challenge. On this point we rec- 
ognize no limitation of expenditures or of exertion. 

Second, to seek peace by every means at our command. We 
will not provoke a war against anyone. And we will not 
wage a so-called preventive war even against an arch-enemy, 
for this certainly destroys peace. But there is one price we 
will not pay—appeasement. 

Third, to assure peace, not only for ourselves, but for all 
others. For this reason we support the United Nations, realiz- 
ing that world peace is an integral part of American security. 

I would like to emphasize that our military action in Korea 
is closely related to our North Atlantic Treaty efforts in 
Europe. 

The same guiding principles govern our actions there. We 
joined in the North Atlantic Treaty as a collective defense 
effort for mutual security. In collective action, we multiply 
our defensive strength. Bound together in a pact, the indi- 
vidual nations gain strength from their close ties, and indi- 
vidually, are more secure. 

Not only are we trying to contain communism, but we hope 
to deter all forms of aggression in order to bring peace to the 
world. 

Through our efforts in connection with the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and our even more positive action in Korea, we have 
drawn the line—giving unmistakable evidence that appease- 
ment of communism is not part of American policy. 

In Korea, communism went, without warning, one step 
further than it had ever gone before, and for the first time 
resorted to open and organized armed aggression to gain its 
oppressive end, shedding even its pretense of peaceful inten- 
tion. 

THREE Peace FActTors 


The United Nations had to take some quick, positive action. 

The decision to support the Republic of Korea, first with 
air and sea power, and then with ground forces, was heralded 
in this country as a sound decision, and given whole-hearted 
support. Like every other international political decision from 
time immemorial, there had to be some authority behind it to 
make it stick, and the task of establishing that authority was 
assigned to the armed forces. 

As we proceed with the assigned military task in Korea, 
your military advisers and planners are keeping these three 
important factors in mind: 

Because we are intent upon preventing World War III, 


we are not making moves that might lead to an enlargement 
of the present conflict, whenever it is militarily practicable; 

Furthermore, because we seek peace and an end of this war 
in Korea, our Government is cautious in every decision that 
might prolong this conflict. I might add that it has been 
difficult for the men in the field to refrain from attacking the 
air bases in Manchuria. However, Communist air interven- 
tion has not been a factor in the ground action to date. 
Neither has it been any serious threat to our Air Force; 

And, third, every decision we have recommended has sup- 
ported United Nations unity in the conduct of war. With 
these principles in mind, we of the United Nations are now 
doing an outstanding military job. 

Conjecture in military affairs is always risky and often 
unwarranted, but I would like to give my personal opinion as 
to some of the accomplishments of the Korean decision that 
may have escaped public attention. I doubt that even those 
who supported this move at the time realized how much more 
was being gained toward world peace. 

I believe that our positive action in support of the United 
Nations resolution was unexpected by the Kremlin-dominated 
Communists. I think we scored an advantage, and dis- 
arranged their plans for Asia. 

I think our positive action in support of the United Nations 
slowed down the plans for world domination, not only in 
Asia, but in other areas in the world. 

The Communist action in Korea indicated to me that the 
people in the Kremlin are willing to risk World War III. I 
believe the United Nations action in Korea gave them pause 
for thought. 

I would also estimate that our action in Korea may have 
prevented, at least temporarily, Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion toward Indo-China. It may have saved Thailand. It 
may have preserved Formosa. At least it gained time in all of 
these areas. 

There was no doubt in the minds of free men that we had 
to draw a line somewhere. Appeasement would have for- 
feited our chance to stop communism, and encourage them to 
continue picking off helpless nations one by one. Eventually 
the international situation would have become intolerable as 
the Red-dominated areas covered more and more space on the 
map. 

Today, we are carrying out the military operations to en- 
force this political decision. 

As we carry out these actions, even though it would pos- 
sibly result for a time in a military stalemate, we have already 
achieved an international victory. 

As long as we are able to confine the battles to Korea and 
continue to destroy the Communist aggressors, we are making 
progress toward our international objective of preventing 
World War III. As long as we are keeping Communist 
forces occupied and off balance and keeping the war confined 
to Korea, we are minimizing their chances for world domina- 
tion. 

We are going to be faced with some difficult decisions in 
Korea in the next few months. 

To solve them, we must realize that Korea is not a brief, 
acute attack of a new disease; it is a symptom of a chronic 
ailment which must be cured. 

In outlining my thoughts on this matter, I have no inten- 
tion of entering the foreign policy field or even urging a par- 
ticular policy in the conduct of foreign affairs. Conduct of 
foreign affairs is a civilian responsibility. But a soldier can 
often see strategic perils that the layman might overlook. 
However, it is fundamental that our foreign policy must be 
based upon our military capabilities to back it up. 

We cannot take the chance of trying to anticipate immedi- 
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ate Communist intentions. We can only determine their capa- 
bilities, and prepare to meet them. Otherwise we would be in 
a guessing game without a referee. We would be playing 
Russian roulette with a gun at our heads. 


IMPATIENCE NO SOLUTION 


Fundamentally we Americans are apt to become impatient 
with a situation that has no foreseeable conclusion. We all 
would like to know when the war in Korea will be over. 

I wish that 1 might tell you; my job would be less difficult 
if I knew. 

If we examine the Communist capabilities in Korea, we 
find indications that the Chinese Communists are building up 
for another drive. We must prepare to meet it. There is no 
assurance that even when this attack is dispelled that the war 
will be over. 

In the case of Korea, those who despair of an early solution 
are apt to become frustrated and discouraged. There have 
been recurring and louder whispers in favor of forcing a 
showdown and delivering an ultimatum to those who en- 
courage such “local wars” and who continue to obstruct 
sincere efforts for peaceful negotiation. 

Any such direct, unilateral solution to the problem would 
be militarily infeasible. 

I wonder if these responsible citizens have pondered the 
conditions of such an act. Any ultimatum must state clearly 
the irreducible minimum of what we would regard as satis- 
factory and it ordinarily, if not always, implies a threat to 
use force if the demands are not met. These dissatisfied and 
impatient strategists—and they are not representing the views 
of responsible Air Force officials—suggest the threat of 
bombardment as part of the ultimatum. 

Our policy is to avoid war, and to promote peace. 

Our best chance for the survival of our way of life, and 
our freedom is to continue cooperation in mutual security 
efforts, and to continue negotiation in this world-wide con- 
flict as long as possible. An ultimatum would either commit 
us to a so-called preventive war, or gain for us only a tempo- 


rary respite from war until the enemy feels that conditions 
for his victory were more favorable. 

Enlarging the battle to a full-scale war is never an econom- 
ical or morally acceptable solution to a limited conflict. If at 
all possible, Korea should be settled on the present battle- 
ground. 

Roe oF DipLomMacy 


The confinement or extension of the area of combat is in 
the realm of diplomacy and international politics. 

However, the military consideration is an intrinsic part of 
this problem. Our armed force will continue to carry out the 
tasks assigned to them until conditions permit a political de- 
cision to be reached. 

I have mentioned the complexity of the United Nations’ 
problems only to encourage us in a steadfast course of patience 
and preparedness. 

The United Nations forces in Korea have done a mag- 
nificent job and have exhibited a cooperative spirit that is more 
effective than anyone could have previously imagined. 

The Air Force and the Navy have performed wonders in 
supporting the ground forces in Korea. They have exercised 
ingenuity and imagination in carrying out missions that 
could not have been anticipated. The Marines have per- 
formed heroically side by side with our soldiers. 

I am especially proud of the United States Army. 

The soldiers entered the war in platoon strength, building 
up to a force of six divisions which have fought through fierce 
summer heat and bitter winter, usually against great odds, 
and with platoons and companies, battalions and regiments 
which were for a long time under strength. 

The American people can be very proud of their armed 
forces and of the spirit which these men have shown. 

If we here at home can only measure up to their standards 
of sacrifice and devotion—to their achievements in patience 
and courage—there is every reason to believe that the war 
in Korea can ultimately be concluded on honorable terms, 
contributing to a hoped-for permanent peace in our times. 


U. S. Foreign Policy 


PROBLEMS AND OBJECTIVES 


By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Women’s National Press Club, Washington, D. C., April 18, 1951 


, y E have just engaged in a great debate upon one aspect 
of our foreign policy. I think it is a safe prediction 
to say that we are about to start upon another. 

The one just concluded dealt with the defense of the North 
Atlantic area, the part that we and our European Allies would 
play in it, the need for mutual help and individual effort, the 
need for unity of command and direction of effort. 

That debate brought out our primary purpose and object 
of maintaining peace and preventing war, it made plain that if 
peace were broken by aggression, the North Atlantic nations 
must be able to meet the attack successfully and without sac- 
rificing the freedom of its members in the initial shock. 

The forthcoming debate will deal with the security of the 
Far East; with the interest that our country has and the part 
it should play in maintaining that security ; with the part that 
others can and should play; with the nature of the dangers to 
be faced and with the steps which are being taken and which 
should be taken to achieve the same two purposes—the pre- 
vention of war and the successful meeting of war should it 
be forced upon us. 





The fact that our Far Eastern policy aad our European 
policy have been separately debated should not lead us to make 
the fatal error of regarding these policies as being divorced 
from one another. 


We are dealing with a global problem, which does not 
correspond to the artificial divisions which sometimes claim 
our attention. 

Near East CALiep CRITICAL 


The present dramatic realities of the Korean conflict may 
blind us to the less obvious, but no less critical, realities of 
the Near East and the Western portion of our global prob- 
lems. 


But if we do not allow this to happen, and if we discuss 
the problems of each area in the context of the whole, the 
debate can clarify issues and help us get ahead. 

It is not my purpose to attempt a discourse on all Far East. 
ern problems in a single speech. But it may be useful to make 
some observations which will indicate lines along which debate 
can be constructive and perhaps narrow the issues. 
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At the outset, we should remind ourselves and our friends 
abroad of the invaluable part which public debate of public 
issues has played in the life of our country from its earliest 
days. In our debates everyone is entitled to his say and every- 
one usually avails himself of this right. It is good that this is 
so, because with us these periods of national discussion per- 
form many useful purposes. 

They provide an opportunity for letting off steam, the im- 
portance of which no one understood better than those who 
framed our Constitution. They perform the function of 
public analysis of issues and arguments and public evaluation 
of the issues and arguments. They are a national thinking 
aloud. They make up the national mind and focus the national 
will. 

Sometimes our friends abroad look with dismay on the 
divergence of views which are expressed. They fail to remem- 
ber that out of this divergence and out of hard-fought dis- 
cussions there comes a national agreement upon conclusions, 
produced by the innate common sense of the American people 
when they have heard all sides and have come to the point 
of decision. 

Locic Not ExpecTep 


No one expects in these debates that all statements made 
will be logical or based on proven facts or be good tempered. 
In the heat of debate many things are said which would have 
been better left unsaid. But we expect this, and understand it. 

What is essential, if the debate is going to accomplish its 
important purpose, is that we all try to have our contributions 
constructive and directed toward the issues as we see them. 
The greatest disservice that can be done to this institution of 
the national debate is consciously to confuse, obscure or 
frustrate it. 

It is well to remember, also, that this debate will be con- 
ducted in the full hearing of that propaganda organization, 
the Cominform, which is making a ceaseless effort to con- 
fuse, to divide, to weaken people in our own and other coun- 
tries; to divide us from our allies; and thus weaken our 
collective strength. 

In the debate which is about to open, it is safe to say that 
three fairly distinguishable points of view will emerge. These 
came out in the prior debate. Two are extreme points of view, 
which are held by small numbers of people but are vociferously 
expressed, and sometimes they affect the thinking of the great 
majority. 

One extreme point of view is held by impatient or dis- 
couraged people who believe that war is inevitable, that it is 
futile to attempt to prevent it, and that all our effort should 
be directed toward fighting it. 

The other extreme view is also held by discouraged people 
who believe that there is no real strength in the non-Com- 
munist world, except cur own, and that we should limit our 
main effort to holding a defensive circle, and that the help 
we give to others should be limited to what will support 
our thrusts by air and sea against the enemy in the event of 
war. 


THE ExtreMes MEET 


Sometimes advocates of these respective views join forces 
and recommend withdrawal from certain areas and involve- 
ment in others. But in the main these views are distinct and 
recognizable. 

The great body of opinion does not hold either of these 
views. It believes that war is not inevitable, that the great 
object of policy should be to prevent war, that to do this it is 
essential to build, as quickly as possible and as effectively as 
possible, the collective strength of ourselves and our Allies. 
It believes that aggression is an evil which has to be met; that 


surrender to the threat of force is appeasement ; that negotia- 
tion and peaceful settlement is not appeasement. 

Those who hold this point of view do not expect that diffi- 
cult questions are susceptible of easy and painless answers. 
They want to be sure that the course chosen is sensible and is 
the best course among those open to us. 

The real debate will occur within this section of American 
opinion. It will concern itself with knowing the facts, with 
appraising results, with evaluating the advantages and risks 
of various courses and settling upon those courses which are 
best calculated to preserve peace, to prevent war, to limit and 
end the conflict in which we are now engaged. Above all, it 
will concern itself with those courses which will best protect 
the security of our country. 

With these preliminary observations, we come to some of 
the main questions on Far Eastern policy which will be. 
affected by the coming debate. 


THE First STEP 


Let us start with the great constructive tasks on which we 
have been engaged, the steps we have been taking to move 
out of the period of war and to establish a new basis for a 
stable and secure structure of peace in the Pacific. 

These steps, essential to our security, are not within the area 
on which bitter controversy among ourselves is expected. 

We are moving rapidly ahead to make a prompt and endur- 
ing peace with the Japanese and to join with them as well as 
with certain other nations in the Pacific in creating the essen- 
tials of security in the Pacific area. 

We believe that, on these matters, we shall find a large, if 
not complete, range of agreement with a minimum of diver- 
gence on basic points of view. 

The outlines of a treaty of peace with the Japanese have 
already been discussed with their own leaders, with other 
governments concerned, and have been made public. Ambas- 
sador John Foster Dulles reviewed these in some detail in his 
Los Angeles speech of March 31.* To speak as concisely as 
possible, the Japanese peace settlement we have in mind in- 
volves the following basic elements: 

The peace should be, in Mr. Dulles’ words, “a peace of 
reconciliation.” 

The peace should restore Japan as an equal in the world 
community. 

The peace should afford Japan a chance to earn her own 
way in the world and become self-sustaining. 

The peace should encourage close cultural relations between 
Japan and the West. 

The peace should enable Japan to obtain a reasonable 
degree of security. 


CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 


We want this kind of peace because the great energy and 
abilities of the Japanese people can make a major contribution 
to the peace and well-being, not only of the Pacific, but of the 
entire world. We know that Japan can make this contribu- 
tion only as a full and free member of the family of nations. 
We know that the Japanese themselves are anxious to assume 
their proper international role; that they are in a mood to 
reject militarism in all its aspects and gu seek fellowship with 
peace loving nations through collective security and the co- 
operative activity of the United Nations. 

So far as our own country is concerned, these principles of 
policy have been worked out under the direction and with the 
approval of the President. They have been fully discussed by 
Mr. Dulles with the Japanese and with other Governments 


* Vital Speeches, Vol. 17, No. 13, P. 392. 
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who are as ready as we to make an early peace. They reflect 
the views of General MacArthur and have had his full sup- 
port. They have had detailed consideration in both Senate 
and House committees and with the leadership of both politi- 
cal parties. 

I believe that our citizens at home and our friends abroad 
are entitled to reassurance from the fact that Mr. Dulles, 
with the strong support of the responsible leaders of both 
political parties, left for Japan last week for the purpose of 
going ahead with our plans for a Japanese peace treaty as a 
determined national policy. 

This afternoon the President announced another important 
forward step in the great constructive task of building security 
in the Pacific. This has to do with security arrangements 
which we already have or expect to have with Japan, the 
Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. 

The United States has been chiefly responsible for the 
security of Japan since the autumn of 1945, in consequence 
of our role as the principal occupying power. Neither we nor 
the Japanese desire that a vacuum of power be suddenly 
created by a peace settlement with an exposed and disarmed 
Japan, thereby tempting the appetites and ambitions of any 
with aggressive designs. It is anticipated therefore, that the 
United States and Japan will by mutual agreement arrange 
for the continued security of that country whose safety is of 
vital concern to us both. 


PHILIPPINES TO BE SECURE 


As for the Philippines, no one can be under the slightest 
misapprehension about our concern for the security of that 
nation. Existing arrangements register our partnership and 
the practical means for giving effect to it. But apart from 
formal arrangements, the United States would not tolerate 
any aggression against the Philippines from any quarter. Our 
history, our mutual esteem and our practical interests power- 
fully reinforce our agreements. 

In the case of Australia and New Zealand, we recall with 
regard and affection our association in World War II. With- 
out formal arrangements, it has been nevertheless clear that 
our fates have been joined. Discussions of a Japanese peace 
settlement raised the desirability of saying more formally what 
had become an underlying fact. Hence our desire to proceed 
to more specific arrangements of the sort mentioned by the 
President. 

These arrangements constitute a threat to no one. They are 
an expression of our desire to build another portion of the 
edifice of peace and will enlist the practical principles of self- 
help and mutual aid set forth in the Vandenberg resolution. 
They will operate fully within the spirit and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

I call to your attention the President’s use of the words 
“initial steps” in describing these arrangements. They are 
not a final answer to the organization of security in the 
Pacific. They will not interfere in any way with such broader 
arrangements as the nations in the area might wish to develop 
—arrangements which we have said would receive the sympa- 
thetic interest of the United States. 

The prospective arrangements announced by the President 
today have had the fullest consideration and approval by the 
military and civilian departments of government and have had 
full discussion by appropriate committees of the Congress and 
by responsible leaders of both political parties. 

The President has announced our determination to push 
ahead with bringing these arrangements, as well as a Japanese 
peace settlement, into effect as soon as possible. Nothing done 
or said in the great Far Eastern debate should hinder this 
effort, because it is central to the security of the Pacific and 
to the maintenance of peace in that part of the world. 


There is a second great constructive effort, of immense 
long-range practical importance, which we have been making 
in the Pacific—again directed toward the purposes of security 
and peace. This is the work we have been doing jointly with 
the nations of Asia to strengthen their newly found freedom 
and to achieve a measure of relief from the poverty and misery 
which have been their lot. 

Here, again, there may be a little difference of opinion but 
we hope not much. Some may wish to do more, or less—some 
may wish to do it differently. These are minor questions. The 
important point is the basic policy—the unmistakable evidence 
of the friendship of the United States for these people of Asia, 
its unquestioned demonstration of a determination to help 
them in achieving their own purposes in their own way. 

In some cases, our assistance takes the form of technical 
help. In others, we have added direct help with consumers 
goods and capital plant. In others we have tried to meet a 
need for military assistance. We have E. C. A. missions in 
the Philippines, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia 
and Formosa; military assistance programs in the Philppines, 
Indo-China, Thailand and Formosa. At this particular 
moment we are much preoccupied with our effort to provide 
a substantial quantity of wheat for India as soon as possible 
to help that great nation get over the desperate food situation 
which now confronts it. 

Time does not permit me to go on to discuss the programs 
which will shortly be laid before Congress in this field. They 
are a part of the battle for peace. They are building strength 
to maintain peace. They are an essential counterpart to our 
policy of stopping aggression. 


THE KorEAN PROBLEM 


We now come to the third area in this field of debate. This 
will revolve around the action which we and other members 
of the United Nations have taken and are now taking to 
oppose the aggression in Korea, and what should be done in 
the future. 

Here again, I believe that the divergence of views will not 
be as great as might appear at first glance. 

So far as what has been done is concerned, I believe that the 
great body of opinion in our country stands solidly behind the 
prompt and courageous action which was taken last June. I 
believe that our countrymen recognized then, and have in- 
creasingly come to understand, the aggression in Korea for 
what it, in truth, was—war by satellite—the first step in a 
larger plan, which if not checked at the start, would have 
engulfed all Asia. 

There is not likely to be much disagreement about the great 
accomplishments which that action has achieved in the months 
which followed. The aggressors have thrown into battle a 
million and a quarter troops and a vast amount of resources. 
But they are no nearer to achieving their goal than they were 
when they started. That goal was a quick and easy conquest 
in their program of aggression. 

The plan of aggression has been thrown badly out of gear. 
The immedate purposes of the aggression have been thwarted. 
Our country and the nations associated with it, which have 
the great preponderance of potential power in the world, have 
been awakened and stimulated to transform that potential 
power into power in being—and to do this on a scale never 
before undertaken in peactime. This in itself will have a 
profound effect in redressing the inequality of power which 
had arisen and which gravely threatened the peace. 


Co.tectTivE SecurRITY AIDED 


Furthermore, what we call collective security, which is the 
willingness of nations to fight side by side, if necessary, for 
the safety of any of them because their common safety is 
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involved, has received a new vitality from this action in Korea 
which reaches far beyond the immediate problems of Korea. 

Nor is this all. Not only the physical struggle in Korea 
with the obvious evidence of the sources of its support and 
direction, but the exposures at Lake Success have torn the 
veil from the shabby pretense of aggression by satellite. If 
this device has not already run its course and lost its useful- 
ness, it has become a most dangerous method for those who 
employ it. 

No, I do not believe that there will be much difference 
of view that what has been done was well and rightly done. 
The debate is likely to turn upon what is being done and 
what should be done to end this aggression. 

Earlier in these remarks I suggested that the debate was 
likely to bring out three general points of view. I think it 
is here that we shall see them emerge. Again it seems likely 
that the two extreme views will be held by small but articu- 
late groups. The main discussion will center in the larger 
group. 

One extreme view will be the impatient one, that the 
struggle in Korea can be ended only by widening the hostili- 
ties with the attendant risks, and that any willingness to 
settle the problems of Korea by peaceful means in tantamount 
to appeasement. 

Another extreme view is likely to be that the best thing to 
do is to pull out of Korea and abandon the effort. These views 
run counter to two purposes deeply held by the American 
people—to prevent the outbreak of world war and to pre- 
vent aggression which may lead to world war. They are not 
likely to hold the center of this discussion. 


Tue Best CoursE 


That discussion, I believe, will seek what our people seek, 
which is the best course open to us among difficult courses 
—the best course which will end the aggression, which will 
prevent its extention into a world war and which will best 
protect the safety of our country. Every bit of light and help 
which the discussion can give toward reaching agreement on 
this course is good and necessary. 


SEVEN Points IN Korea 


I shall not attempt to anticipate the discussion but offer 
some propositions in an effort to analyze the problem and 
forward the discussion of it. These propositions, I think, 
stand out: 

First: Peace can come to Korea if the aggressors cease their 
aggression. It is they who prolong the fighting. To end the 
fighting by giving the aggressor what he seeks would be 
appeasement in the true sense of the word. 

Second: All the nations who are supporting the United 
Nations military action in Korea are and always have been 
desirous of solving the problems of Korea by peaceful means. 
They are not and never have been attempting to solve politi- 
cal problems by force. Their military object is to end the 
aggression and restore peace. Force was resorted to by the 
Communist aggressors. 

Third: The aggressors continue to suffer heavy losses in 
the field. The Chinese people are being made to pay an addi- 
tional price in hardships at home. Those responsible are 
their own rulers. This cannot be concealed, especially in 
China. 

Fourth: The effective fight in Korea, and the growing 
strength of the countries who are opposed to aggression, are 
upsetting the calculations upon which the attack against 
Korea was based and upon which, no doubt, other reckless 
adventures had been planned. 

Fifth: Under present circumstances, an extension of hos- 


tilities would not aid the United Nations troops in their 
mission. It would gravely imperil world peace. General 
Bradley discussed the military aspects of this fight in his 
speech yesterday. His conclusion was: 

“If at all possible, Korea should be settled on the present 
battleground.” 

Sixth: The responsibility for action which would result in 
extending hostilities and imperiling world peace rests squarely 
on the aggressors. 

Seventh: The aggression in Korea can end by the aggres- 
sors’ determining from bitter experience in the field and by 
the growing strength of the nations opposing them that the 
attempt has failed and is too dangerous to continue; or those 
responsible for it can deliberately choose to widen hostilities 
and risk a world war. 


A CoMMUNIST RESPONSIBILITY 


It will be clear to the world that if there is an extension 
of the conflict in Korea, or if a world conflict should result 
from it, the responsibility will rest squarely on the Kremlin 
and its agents in Peiping. 

The American people will never choose this course. They 
will not fall into the trap of seeming to choose it. 

It is plain that our common safety and our common hopes 
for the future depend on steadiness and cool heads and un- 
flinching determination to hold a steadfast course in Korea. 

Aggression cannot be allowed to succeed; it cannot be 
appeased, rewarded or ignored. To meet it squarely is the 
price of peace. 

Earlier, I suggested that it is well for us to remember 
that our debates are not conducted in private, but are fol- 
lowed in the greatest detail by people all over the world. 

In one way, this is a good thing. The fact that the process 
by which our foreign policy is made is open to observation 
by all the world should make it evident that we conceal 
no secret purposes, and that our real intentions are better 
known and understood. 

But it is well for all to bear in mind that the vast Soviet 
propaganda machine is also listening in, ready to make use 
of what we say here to advance its own purposes. 

It is useful, I think, to remind ourselves that the major 
purpose of the Soviet strategy in regard to the United States 
appears to be to isolate us, to weaken the moral strength of 
our position, to break apart our ties and our Allies, and to 
prevent us from moving ahead together to build the strength 
on which our safety depends. 


Upsipe-Down LANGUAGE 


A fundamental part of the Cominform strategy is to con- 
trive, through political maneuver, to isolate an opponent 
and make it appear that he is the one who is committing the 
aggression. 

This involves the use of a lot of upside-down language; 
they wage war in the name of peace, and acquire an empire 
in the name of anti-imperialism. 

They hide their intentions in deceptive talk, and when 
the nations ask, like Little Red Riding Hood, “what big 
armies you have!” they reply: “All the better to protect you 
with, from those aggressive capitalists.” 

As preposterous as these deceptions appear to us, we can- 
not let ourselves lose sight of this constant effort on the part 
of the whole Soviet apparatus to tear down our moral posi- 
tion before the world, to create misunderstandings as to our 
motives, to magnify differences between ourselves and our 
Allies, and to put us in the position of seeming to be against 
peace. 

To frustrate this strategy is not only a matter for our Gov- 
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ernment, but for all of us. Our Government seeks to make 
our position clear before the world, and to maintain with our 
allies the close association which grows out of our common 
interests in peace and progress. But it is also the obligation 
of all of us who participate in these public discussions to 
speak responsibly and soberly in order that we will not unwit- 
tingly further the Soviet purpose of isolating us. 

There is another point which we need to take into account 
in thinking about the Soviet rulers. 

We usually talk about the rulers of the Soviet Union as 
though they were always well-informed, cool-headed and 
calculating. 

But this may not always be the case. Soviet agents may 
report back what they think their superiors would like to 
hear. Soviet leaders may deceive not only their people but 
themselves by the very intensity of their propaganda. They 
may be blinded to actual conditions in the outside world by 
the rigidity of their theory. 


Tuey BecoMe RATTLED 


And, what is even more dangerous, as men who are play- 
ing a desperate game of power and of fear, they are subject 
to becoming rattled. 

This injects an element which we must also have in mind. 


It requires us to make our meaning and our peaceful pur- 
poses plain, and to talk and act seriously and deliberately. 

I firmly believe that the program of action in the Far East 
which I have discussed with you tonight, together with the 
tremendous effort which is being made to build up strength 
in Europe and in other parts of the world, will overcome 
the obstacles created by Soviet policy, and will carry us for- 
ward toward the kind of a world in which we can live in 
peace. 


But to steer a course through these tense and dangerous 
times requires, more than any other kind of strength, the 
strength of character of the American people. 

New and heavy responsibilities have fallen to our nation 
in this century. We are a young country, but the responsi- 
bilities that go with tremendous power now rest in our hands. 
The people of the world look to us for cooperative leader- 
ship. 

That act of leadership is shared by every citizen of this 
nation. To perform it in a way which will lift from our 
shoulders the threat of war and establish the conditions of 
peace will require the support of a steadfast, mature and 
responsible public opinion. 

This is our task in the days ahead. 


“Don’t Scuttle the Pacific” 


COMMUNISM A GLOBAL ENEMY 
By DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, General of the Army 
Delivered before a joint meeting of the United States Congress, Washington, D. C., April 19, 1951 


members of the Congress: I stand on this rostrum 

with a sense of deep humility and great pride— 
humility in the wake of those great American architects of 
our history who have stood here before me, pride in the re- 
flection that this home of legislative debate represents human 
liberty in the purest form yet devised. 

Here are centered the hopes and aspirations and faith of 
the entire human race. 

I do not stand here as advocate for any partisan cause, for 
the issues are fundamental and reach quite beyond the realm 
of partisan considerations. They must be resolved on the 
highest plane of national interest if our course is to prove 
sound and our future protected. 

I trust, therefore, that you will do me the justice of receiv- 
ing that which I have to say as solely expressing the consid- 
ered viewpoint of a fellow American. 

I address you with neither rancor nor bitterness in the fad- 
ing twilight of life, with but one purpose in mind: To serve 
my country. 


M: PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker and distinguished 


Issues GLOBAL 


The issues are global, and so interlocked that to consider 
the problems of one sector oblivious to those of another is to 
court disaster for the whole. While Asia is commonly re- 
ferred to as the gateway to Europe, it is no less true that 
Europe is the gateway to Asia, and the broad influence of the 
one cannot fail to have its impact upon the other. 

There are those who claim our strength is inadequate to 
protect on both fronts, that we cannot divide our effort. I can 
think of no greater expression of defeatism. 

If a potential enemy can divide his strength on two fronts, 
it is for us to counter his efforts. The Communist threat is 
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a global one. Its successful advance in one sector threatens 
the destruction of every other sector. You cannot appease 
or otherwise surrender to communism in Asia without simul- 
taneously undermining our efforts to halt its advance in 
Europe. 

Beyond pointing out these general truisms, I shall confine 
my discussion to the general areas of Asia. 


Asia’s Past 


Before one may objectively assess the situation now existing 
there, he must comprehend something of Asia’s past and the 
revolutionary changes which have marked her course up to 
the present. 

Long exploited by the so-called colonial powers, with little 
opportunity to achieve any degree of social justice, individ- 
ual dignity or a higher standard of life such as guided our own 
noble administration in the Philippines, the peoples of Asia 
found their opportunity in the war just past to throw off the 
shackles of colonialism and now see the dawn of new oppor- 
tunity, a heretofore unfelt dignity, and the self-respect of 
political freedom. 

Mustering half of the earth’s population, and 60 per cent 
of its natural resources, these peoples are rapidly consolidat- 
ing a new force, both moral and material, with which to 
raise the living standard and erect adaptions of the design of 
modern progress to their own distinct cultural environments. 

Whether one adheres to the concept of colonizations or 
not, this is the direction of Asian progress and it may not be 
stopped. It is a corollary to the shift of the world economic 
frontiers as the whole epicenter of world affairs rotates back 
toward the area whence it started. 

In this situation, it becomes vital that our own country 
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orient its policies in consonance with this basic evolutionary 
condition rather than pursue a course blind to reality that the 
colonial era is now past and the Asian peoples covet the right 
to shape their own free destiny. 

What they seek now is friendly guidance, understanding 
and support, not imperious direction; the dignity of equality 
and not the shame of subjugation. 

Their pre-war standard of life, pitifully low, is infinitely 
lower now in the devastation left in war’s wake. World ide- 
ologies play little part in Asian thinking and are little under- 
stood. 

What the people strive for is the opportunity for a little 
more food in their stomachs, a little better clothing on their 
backs; a little firmer roof over their heads, and the realiza- 
tion of the normal nationalist urge for political freedom. 

These political-social conditions have but an indirect bear- 
ing upon our own national security, but do form a backdrop 


to contemporary planning which must be thoughtfully con- | 


sidered if we are to avoid the pitfalls of unrealism. 


New STRATEGIC FRONTIER 


Of more direct and immediate bearing upon our national 
security are the changes wrought in the strategic potential 
of the Pacific Ocean in the course of the past war. 

Prior thereto, the western strategic frontier of the United 
States lay on the littoral line of the Americas, with an ex- 
posed island salient extending out through Hawaii, Midway 
and Guam to the Philippines. That salient proved not an 
outpost of strength but an avenue of weakness along which 
the enemy could, and did, attack. The Pacific was a poten- 
tial area of advance for any predatory force intent upon strik- 
ing at the bordering land areas. 

All this was changed by our Pacific victory. Our strategic 
frontier then shifted to embrace the entire Pacific Ocean, 
which became a vast moat to protect us as long as we held 
it. Indeed, it acts as a protective shield for all of the Ameri- 
cas and all free lands of the Pacific Ocean area. We control 
it to the shores of Asia by a chain of islands extending in an 
arc from the Aleutians to the Marianas, held by us and our 
free Allies. 

From this island chain we can dominate with sea and air 
power every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to Singapore— 
with sea and air power, every port, as I said, from Vladi- 
vostock to Singapore—and prevent any hostile movement into 
the Pacific. 

Any predatory attack from Asia must be an amphibious 
effort. No amphibious force can be successful without con- 
trol of the sea lanes and the air over those lanes in its avenue 
of advance. With naval and air supremacy and modest ground 
elements to defend bases, any major attack from continental 
Asia toward us or our friends in the Pacific would be doomed 
to failure. 

Under such conditions, the Pacific no longer represents 
menacing avenues of approach for a prospective invader. It 
assumes, instead, the friendly aspect of a peaceful lake. 

Our line of defense is a natural one and can be maintained 
with a minimum of military effort and expense. It envisions 
no attack against anyone, nor does it provide the bastions 
essential for offensive operations, but properly maintained, 
would be an invincible defense against aggression. 

The holding of this littoral defense line in the western 
Pacific is entirely dependent upon holding all segments there- 
of, for any major breach of that line by an unfriendly power 
would render vulnerable to determined attack every other 
major segment. This is a military estimate as to which I 
have yet to find a military leader who will take exception. 

For that reason, I have strongly recommended in the past, 


as a matter of military urgency, that under no circumstances 
must Formosa fall under Communist control. Such an eventu- 
ality would at once threaten the freedom of the Philippines 
and the loss of Japan and might well force our western fron- 
tier back to the coast of California, Oregon and Washington. 

To understand the changes which now appear upon the 
Chinese mainland, one must understand the changes in Chi- 
nese character and culture over the past fifty years. China up 
to fifty years ago was completely nonhomogeneous, being com- 
partmented into groups divided against each other. ‘The war- 
making tendency was almost non-existent as they still fol- 
lowed the tenets of the Confucian ideal pacifist culture. 

At the turn of the century under the regime of Chang Tso- 
Lin efforts toward greater homogeneity produced the spark 
of a nationalist urge. This was further and more successfully 
developed under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, but has 
been brought to its great fruition under the present regime 
to the point that it has now taken on the character of a 
united nationalism of increasingly dominant aggressive tend- 
dencies. 


New DoMINANT POWER IN ASIA 


Through these past fifty years the Chinese people have 
thus become militarized in their concepts and in their ideals. 
They now constitute excellent soldiers, with competent staffs 
and commanders. This has produced a new and dominant 
power in Asia, which, for its own purposes, is allied with 
Soviet Russia but which in its own concepts and methods has 
become aggressively imperialistic, with a lust for expansion 
and increased power normal to this type of imperialism. 

There is little of the ideological concept either one way or 
another in the Chinese make-up. The standard of living is so 
low and the capital accumulation has been so thoroughly dis- 
sipated by war that the masses are desperate and eager to 
follow any leadership which seems to promise the alleviation 
of local stringencies. 

I have from the beginning believed that the Chinese 
Communists’ support of the North Koreans was the dom- 
inant one. Their interests are at present parallel with 
those of the Soviet, but I believe that the aggressiveness re- 
cently displayed not only in Korea but also in Indo-China 
and Tibet and pointing potentially toward the South reflects 
predominantly the same lust for the expansion of power which 
has animated every would-be conqueror since the beginning 
of time. 

The Japanese people since the war have undergone the 
greatest reformation recorded in modern history. With a 
commendable will, eagerness to learn, and marked capacity to 
understand, they have from the ashes left in war’s wake 
erected in Japan an edifice dedicated to the primacy of in- 
dividual liberty and personal dignity, and in the ensuing proc- 
ess there has been created a truly representative government — 
committed to the advance of political morality, freedom of 
economic enterprise and social justice. 

Politically, economically, and socially, Japan is now abreast 
of many free nations of the earth and will not again fail the 
universal trust. That it may be counted upon to wield a pro- 
foundly beneficial influence over the course of events in Asia 
is attested by the magnificent manner in which the Japanese 
people have met the recent challenge of war, unrest and con- 
fusion surrounding them from the outside, and checked com- 
munism within their own frontiers without the slightest slack- 
ening in their forward progress. 

I sent all four of our occupation divisions to the Korean 
battlefront without the slightest qualms as to the effect of 
the resulting power vacuum upon Japan. The results fully 
justified my faith. 
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I know of no nation more serene, orderly and industrious, 
nor in which higher hopes can be entertained for future con- 
structive service in the advance of the human race. 


THE PHILIPPINES A BULWARK 


Of our former ward, the Philippines, we can look for- 
ward in confidence that the existing unrest will be corrected 
and a strong and healthy nation will grow in the longer after- 
math of war’s terrible destructiveness. We must be patient 
and understanding and never fail them, as in our hour of need 
they did not fail us. 

A Christian nation, the Philippines stand as a mighty bul- 
wark of Christianity in the Far East, and its capacity for high 
moral leadership in Asia is unlimited. 

On Formosa, the government of the Republic of China has 
had the opportunity to refute by action much of the malicious 
gossip which so undermined the strength of its leadership on 
the Chinese mainland. The Formosan people are receiving 
a just and enlightened administration with majority repre- 
sentation on the organs of government, and politically, eco- 
nomically and socially they appear to be advancing along 
sound and constructive lines. 

With this brief insight into the surrounding areas, I now 
turn to the Korean conflict. 

While I was not consulted prior to the President’s decision 
to intervene in support of the Republic of Korea, that de- 
cision, from a military standpoint, proved a sound one. As 
I say, it proved a sound one, as we hurled back the invader 
and decimated his forces. Our victory was complete, and our 
objectives within reach, when Red China intervened with 
numerically superior ground forces. 


New SITUATION IN KorEA 


This created a new war and an entirely new situation, a 
situation not contemplated when our forces were committed 
against the North Korean invaders; a situation which called 
for new decisions in the diplomatic sphere to permit the real- 
istic adjustment of military strategy. Such decisions have not 
been forthcoming. 

While no man in his right mind would advocate sending 
our ground forces into continental China, and such was never 
given a thought, the new situation did urgently demand a 
drastic revision of strategic planning if our political aim was 
to defeat this new enemy as we had defeated the old. 

Apart from the military need, as I saw it, to neutralize 
the sanctuary protection given the enemy north of the Yalu, 
I felt that military necessity in the conduct of the war made 
necessary- = 

(1) The intensification of our economic blockade against 
China. 

(2) The imposition of a naval blockade against the China 
coast. 

(3) Removal of restrictions on air reconnaissance of 
China’s coastal area and of Manchuria. 

(4) Removal of restrictions on the forces of the Republic 
of China on Formosa, with logistical support to contribute to 
their effective operations against the Chinese mainland. 

For entertaining these views, all professionally designed to 
support our forces committed to Korea and bring hostilities 
to an end with the least possible delay and at a saving of 
countless American and Allied lives, I have been severely 
criticized in lay circles, principally abroad, despite my under- 
standing that from a military standpoint the above views have 
been fully shared in the past by practically every military 
leader concerned with the Korean campaign, including our 
own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


THE Position ‘Forsape Victory’ 


I called for reinforcements, but was informed that rein- 
forcements were not available. I made clear that if not per- 
mitted to destroy the enemy built-up bases north of the Yalu, 
if not permitted to utilize the friendly Chinese force of some 
600,000 men on Formosa, if not permitted to blockade the 
China coast to prevent the Chinese Reds from getting succor 
from without, and if there were to be no hope of major rein- 
forcements, the position of the command from the military 
standpoint forbade victory. 

We could hold in Korea by constant maneuver and at an 
approximate area where our supply line advantages were in 
balance with the supply line disadvantages of the enemy, but 
we could hope at best for only an indecisive campaign with 
its terrible and constant attrition upon our forces if the enemy 
utilized his full military potential. 

I have constantly called for the new political decisions 
essential to a solution. 

Efforts have been made to distort my position. It has been 
said in effect that I was a warmonger. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

I know war as few other men now living know it, and 
nothing to me is more revolting. I have long advocated its 
complete abolition, as its very destructiveness on both friend 
and foe has rendered it useless as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes. 


ProBLEM Is THEOLOGICAL 


Indeed, on the second day of September, 1945, just fol- - 
lowing the surrender of the Japanese nation on the battle- 
ship Missouri, I formally cautioned as follows: 

“Men since the beginning of time have sought peace. Vari- 
ous methods through the ages have been attempted to devise 
an international process to prevent or settle disputes between 
nations. From the very start workable methods were found 
in so far as individual citizens were concerned, but the 
mechanics of an instrumentality of larger international scope 
have never been successful. 

“Military alliances, balances of power, leagues of nations, 
all in turn failed, leaving the only path to be by way of the 
crucible of war. The utter destructiveness of war now blocks 
out this alternative. We have had our last chance. If we will 
not devise some greater and more equitable system, our Arma- 
geddon will be at our door. The problem basically is theo- 
logical and involves a spiritual recrudescence, an improve- 
ment of human character that will synchronize with our 
almost matchless advances in scence, art, literature and all 
material and cultural developments of the past 2,000 years. 
It must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.”* 

But once war is forced upon us, there is no other alterna- 
tive than to apply every available means to bring it to a swift 
end. War’s very object is victory not prolonged indecision. 


In war there is no substitute for victory. 


‘I Coutp Nor Answer’ 


There are some who for varying reasons would appease 
Red China. They are blind to history’s clear lesson, for 
history teaches with unmistakable emphasis that appease- 
ment but begets new and bloodier war. It points to no single 
instance where this end has justified that means, where 
appeasement has led to more than a sham peace. 

Like blackmail, it lays the basis for new and successively 
greater demands until, as in blackmail, violence becomes the 
only other alternative. Why, my soldiers asked of me, sur- 


*Vital Speeches, Vol. II, No. 23, Page 707. 
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render military advantages to an enemy in the field? I could 
not answer. 


Some may say to avoid spread of the conflict into an all- 
out war with China. Others, to avoid Soviet intervention. 
Neither explanation seems valid, for China is already engag- 
ing with the maximum power it can commit, and the Soviet 
will not necessarily mesh its actions with our moves. Like a 
cobra, any new enemy will more likely strike whenever it 
feels that the relativity in military or other potential is in its 
favor on a world-wide basis. 

The tragedy of Korea is further heightened by the fact 
that its military action is confined to its territorial limits. It 
condemns that nation, which it is our purpose to save, to suf- 
fer the devastating impact of full naval and air bombard- 
ment while the enemy’s sanctuaries are fully protected from 
such attack and devastation. 

Of the nations of the world, Korea alone, up to now, is 
the sole one which has risked its all against communism. The 
magnificence of the courage and fortitude of the Korean 
people defies description. They have chosen to risk death 
rather than slavery. Their last words to me were: “Don’t 
scuttle the Pacific.” 


Op Sotpiers “Just Fape Away” 


I have just left your fighting sons in Korea. They have 
met all tests there, and I can report to you without reserva- 
tion that they are splendid in every way. 

It was my constant effort to preserve them and end this 
savage conflict honorably and with the least loss of time and 
a minimum sacrifice of life. Its growing bloodshed has caused 
me the deepest anguish and anxiety. Those gallant men will 
remain often in my thoughts and in my prayers always. 

I am closing my fifty-two years of military service. When I 
joined the Army, even before the turn of the century, it was 
the fulfillment of all of my boyish hopes and dreams. 

The world has turned over many times since I took the oath 
on the plain at West Point, and the hopes and dreams have 
long since vanished, but I still remember the refrain of one 
of the most popular barrack ballads of that day which pro- 
claimed most proudly that old soldiers never die; they just 
fade away. 

And like the old soldier of that ballad, I now close my mili- 
tary career and just fade away, an old soldier who tried to 


do his duty as God gave him the light to see that duty. Good 
bye. 


The Anglo-American Partnership 


SURVIVAL OF THE FREE WORLD 
By LAWRENCE HUNT, Attorney, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the Fifty-Fifth Annual Convention of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 7, 1951 


AM highly honored and deeply grateful for the oppor- 
I tunity to address the annual convention of this great 

institution about some of the questions for which we are 
seeking honest and sensible answers. 

One of the major lessons from Asia and the chief lesson 
of our times is the supreme necessity, for the survival of the 
free world, of our Anglo-American partnership. 

Today, Russia has a great hope and a great objective— 
that Britain and America will fail to win the battle for free- 
dom throughout the world. Her leaders shrewdly count, not 
only on their own skill, but on our follies, to disunite us; 
they count on the reactionaries who never learn; they count 
perhaps even more on the pseudo intellectuals, the doctri- 
aires, and the perverse perfectionists with their frantic lust 
for self-deception. The Communists today, like the Nazis 
yesterday, know that if they can divide Britain and America 
they can conquer the world. To divide Britain and America 
—that is their supreme hope, as it is the supreme hope of all 
the enemies of man’s freedom. 

Will the Russian Communists succeed ? 

If the outcome depended on our frustrated and glamour 
seeking politicians and our pseudo intellectuals, the answer 
would be—yes. There is no use denying that they have done 
some harm and will do much more harm if they can. But— 
those people do not speak for America. 

It is true that there is an extreme but very small left-wing 
group in Britain which does not like the Anglo-American 
partnership and is unfairly critical of America. But the 
responsible leaders of both the Labor Government and the 
Conservative Opposition have repudiated these extremists and 
have expressed, again and again and again, inside and out- 
side of Parliament, their understanding and appreciation of 


America’s efforts to protect the free nations against Soviet 
imperialism. They have expressed, again and again and 
again, the British people’s gratitude for the help of their 
American partner. 

Here in America we have been deluged in recent months 
with a constant stream of propaganda about Britain “trad- 
ing with the enemy,” Britain’s “appeasement” of China, and 
about the British “dragging their feet.” There has been no 
serious effort here, comparable to that in England, by the 
responsible leaders of both our parties, to refute this vilifica- 
tion and abuse which can only give aid and comfort to Soviet 
Communism; no real attempt by our leaders in or out of 
politics to tell the American people the truth about our Brit- 
ish partner, to urge understanding and fair play, even when 
there are differences in methods about meeting the menace 
of Soviet imperialism. 

The upshot of it all is that the thinking of many honest 
people has become confused, their nerves jangled and their 
emotions jaded. Even supposedly intelligent people—even 
lawyers—frequently stop thinking these days and mentally 
go to sleep with a slogan or a catchphrase. 

The chief purpose of my remarks today is to suggest briefly 
that we question some of these abusive criticisms, and, how- 
ever painful to the prejudices or disturbing to the ignorance 
of some Americans, that we try—really try—to be fair to 
our British partner. Without fair play toward others, we 
shall become a mentally corrupt people. Without fair play, 
our Anglo-American partnership will ultimately fail. With- 
out fair play, our civilization will go down in ruin. 

Of course I do not mean that there should be any sup- 
pression of honest differences among the members of our 
English-speaking family. Advice to other nations has always 
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been the greatest American export, in volume if not in value, 
and we must expect and even welcome a fair balance of trade 
in that respect, as in others. But in these days of high tension 
we have what Anthony Eden calls “the responsibility to 
choose our words.”” Our propagandists for World War III 
are perversely imitating the Russian tactics of vilification 
and abuse, even toward our staunchest ally, about compara- 
tively minor differences. These Russian tactics have not been 
persuasive with the free peoples of the world, and their imi- 
tation by people in this country obscures America’s finest 
purposes and tends to thwart her best efforts to avoid another 
war. 

Now about Britain “trading with the enemy.” That accu- 
sation is chiefly concerned with Hong Kong’s trade with 
China and Russia. Let’s face the facts. Hong Kong applies 
the same controls to trade with China as are applied by 
Britain. ‘This trade is nearly all in goods and materials pro- 
duced in many other countries. The export to Communist 
countries of nearly 300 articles, including munitions, chemi- 
cals, machine tools, etc., is absolutely forbidden, and the 
export of another hundred articles is carefully restricted, 
and the export of still another hundred articles is subject 
to the constant supervision of the British Government. 

Many of the free nations are receiving in this trade with 
Russia and China materials necessary to their own economic 
strength and essential to their ability to re-arm and defend 
themselves against Communist aggression. It is helpful to 
note that the occupying authorities in Japan recently accepted 
Chinese conditions for the continuation of the import of 
coke coal from certain mines in North China in exchange for 
the equal value of Japanese cotton yarn on a barter basis. 
Such an exchange makes sense under present world conditions. 
Is this “trading with the enemy” ? 

Let’s face the facts. 

About one-third of Hong Kong’s trade is with China. In 
the first eleven months of 1950, about 340 million dollars 
in trade went to China and about 144 million dollars to the 
United States. There are now about two and one-half to 
three million inhabitants of Hong Kong as compared with 
six hundred thousand in 1945. If that crowded little island, 
an outpost of democratic civilization, is not permitted to con- 
duct legitimate trade, the consequent economic collapse and 
civil strife would make almost certain its conquest from 
within. It is true that Russia is buying some rubber from 
the rubber producing countries, including some of the British 
Commonwealth countries. But the United States is taking 
eight times as much of the total world rubber production as 
Russia and ten times what China purchased last year. 

Again I say, let’s face the facts. 

Britain and America are not at war with China or Russia. 
Our policy is to avoid@war with them. That is what our 
political leaders are constantly telling us and the rest of the 
world. We must assume that they are telling the truth. It is 
true that a few noisy fanatics, possibly some stock specula- 
tors who are worried about a “peace scare,” and some 
strangely perverse folk with the gruesome faith that the atom 
bomb will solve the major problems of a turbulent world, 
actually think that a third world war is imminent and in- 
evitable, and even desirable. But the American people don’t 
want another world war and they do want their government 


‘to avoid such a war. 


An economic blockade of China would be a major act of 
war, an act which would assume that war with China, a 
world war, had begun. Our British partner does not be- 
lieve that such a blockade could be effective, and it would 
of course create more difficulties than it would solve. Would 
such a blockade try to prevent Indian cotton and Pakistan 





jute and Indonesian rubber from getting to China’s ports? 
Would we sink Indian ships carrying goods and materials? 
Would such a blockade make China more or less dependent 
upon Russia’s aid and support? 

One of the hardest tasks of statesmanship is to keep local 
wars from becoming major conflicts; to end local wars, not 
extend them. That is what all the free peoples, including 
the American people, desperately want. But we Americans 
must make our actions fit our words, or the voice of America 
will be a monumental sham. 

Whatever we do, let’s stop talking nonsense about Brit- 
ain “trading with the enemy” and let’s try to use some of 
the common sense which we are so sure we possess. 

Our propagandists for a third world war and many seif- 
deluded perfectionists are denouncing Britain’s so-called 
“appeasement” of China, particularly because Britain has 
recognized the Communist Chinese government and has 
supported the admission of Communist Chinese government 
and has supported the admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations. Again I say, let’s face the facts, painful 
though they be. The fact is, much as we and Britain dis- 
like it, that the Communist Chinese Government is in con- 
trol, as far as any Chinese Government ever has been, of 
the mainland of China. America recognizes, as Britain 
recognizes, the Governments of Russia; of Poland, whose 
United Nations representative is on our program; of other 
Russian satellite countries; of Yugoslavia which boasts that 
its Communism is purer than the Russian brand; of Spain, 
Argentina, and other governments with an unpleasant odor. 
Why not China? Diplomatic recognition, as our British 
friends point out, does not mean approval, but simply means 
the recognition of a fact—even an unpleasant fact. 

Russia and her satellites, and some other nations we do 
not like or admire, are members of the United Nations, which 
is a world organization embracing all kinds of nations, and 
not a defensive alliance such as the Atlantic Pact. If Russia 
and its satellites are members of the United Nations, why 
not Communist China? 

Our British partner has no illusions about the Communists 
in China nor any hope that tomorrow, or next week, or next 
month, Communist China will become a democracy or will 
sever her present ties with Russia. But the British do be- 
lieve—and I submit that we Americans should also believe— 
that in the long run there is a chance that China will become 
less dependent on Russia and that her national interests in 
the future, as in the past, will keep her from becoming a vast 
Russian satellite without a life of her own—another Russian 
slave state. Hard as it may be, we should try to take the 
long view and not resort or succumb to the slogans and 
catchphrases of our propagandists for World War III. 

But the most unscrupulous and the most malicious accusa- 
tion by these propagandists is that the British are “dragging 
their feet.”’ 

Again I say, let’s face the facts. 

In proportion to her population—one-third of ours—Brit- 
ain has today as many men in her armed forces combatting 
or restraining Communist aggression as has the United States. 
Her forces are fighting or are on guard at 19 key points 
throughout the world. Anthony Eden has pointed out in 
the April issue of Foreign Affairs that “these British forces 
are stretched in relation to the availability of trained men 
and modern arms more tautly than those of any other coun- 
try, ally or enemy.” The British were fighting in Malaya for 
two years before the Communist aggression in Korea last 
June. Britain has had universal military training for men 
18 to 26 since 1947. We are still talking about it. The Brit- 
ish people, for more than ten years, have voluntarily submit- 
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ted to a rationing system, in some respects severer today than 
ever before, unknown and perhaps even unbearable in this 
country. And why?—To repair the awful damage of war, 
to enable their country to pay its own way, to meet its obliga- 
tions, and to play its part in the defense of the freedom of 
mankind. One egg and 8 pence worth of meat a week! 

Who are “dragging their feet’’? 

The results of this self-restraint and self-sacrifice on the 
part of the British people should be reassuring to their friends 
and astounding to future historians. Our partner has achieved 
solvency at least for the moment. She has raised her indus- 
trial production 50% and her exports 70% above the pre- 
war level. Proportionately, she is doing at least as much as 
America in meeting the menace of Soviet Communism. 

Nor is this the whole story. It is much easier for a rich 
man to contribute 15% of his income to worthy causes than 
it is for a man of modest means. In the one case there may 
be the sacrifice of some luxuries, in the other of bare necessi- 
ties. The true test is how much a man is doing as compared 
with what he can do. 

Who are “dragging their feet”? 

You can’t expect a Republican like me to sing hosannas to 
the British Labor Party. Many of us Americans have grave 
doubts about the doctor’s prescription now being administered 
to the British people, but I have not the slightest doubt that 
they will survive both the malady and the remedy. More- 
over, we must admit, again in the spirit of fair play, that 
many of the measures adopted by the British Labor Gov- 
ernment during the past six years would also have been 
adopted in substance by the Conservatives. And as regards 
the main problems of foreign policy, the British people are 
united. As Winston Churchill remarked in the House of 
Commons on the eve of Prime Minister Attlee’s recent visit 
to America—‘‘Here in Britain, and I doubt not throughout 
the British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations, we always 
follow a very simple rule which has helped us in maintaining 
the safety of this country—the worse things get the more we 
stand together.” 

Armament is not enough to save the world. That is one 
of the chief lessons from Asia. Our British partner knows 
that, and despite all the sacrifices and hardships of her people, 
Great Britain and the other members of the Commonwealth 
are already making, under the Colombo Plan, the most con- 
structive and statesmanlike efforts of our generation to pre- 
serve and to help develop the democratic way of life in Asia. 

The Colombo Plan, as you know, is a comprehensive six- 
year program for economic development in South and South 
East Asia which was drawn up by seven nations of the Com- 
monwealth—Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Cey- 
lon, India, and Pakistan. The Plan was first proposed in 
January 1950, and after several other meetings was finally 
announced last November. It covers an area of 570 million 
people—one-quarter of the world’s population. Its aim is to 
put 13 million more acres under cultivation ; to increase grain 
production by 10% and electricity generating capacity by 
67%. The total six-year cost is estimated at about $5,500,- 
000,000, of which $2,200,000,000 will be raised within the 
Commonwealth countries in Asia, exclusive of their sterling 
balances, and $3,300,000,000 will be raised by external finan- 
cial aid, including sterling releases and outright gifts. Brit- 
ain has already pledged 40 million dollars, including sterl- 
ing releases of nearly 700 million dollars, and will probably 
make an outright gift in the near future of $150,000,000. A 
central agency known as the Council for Technical Coopera- 
tion, has already begun operations at its headquarters in 
Colombo, Ceylon. Representatives from other Asiatic coun- 
tries such as Burma, Indonesia, Thailand and Indo-China 


are working in close cooperation with the Commonwealth 
countries. What have we done? We are appropriating about 
35 million dollars for our Point Four program. 

Who are “dragging their feet” ? 

We could participate in the Colombo Plan on a bilateral 
or a multilateral basis and contribute the balance necessary 
to achieve its goal. Or we could, in a spirit of partnership 
with the British Commonwealth, work out some feasible plan 
for dovetailing a greatly expanded Point Four program with 
the Colombo Plan. What the American people must realize 
is the urgent need for such a great undertaking. The prob- 
lems of Asia can’t be solved by radio broadcasts, by drop- 
ping atomic bombs, or by letting hundreds of thousands of 
people starve to death because American politicians are 
piqued by the failure of Indian politicians to agree at all 
times as to the best methods of preserving a free and demo- 
cratic world. The magnificent American effort under the 
Marshall Plan helped save Europe from Communism and 
helped restore her war damaged economy. In Asia, the 
Anglo-American partnership must work literally “from the 
ground up” to prevent hundreds of millions of human beings 
from sinking even lower in the scale of living and from be- 
coming a prey to Communist propaganda. Our British 
partner and her sister nations in the Commonwealth are 
leading the way to meet the most pressing problems in Asia. 
What will we do? 

Perhaps we can get a suggestion from Thomas Jefferson. 

You will remember that President Monroe wrote to 
Jefferson asking his advice about the British suggestion for 
what later became known as the “Monroe Doctrine.” On 
October 23, 1823, the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence wrote to Monroe as follows: 

“The question presented by the letters you have sent 
me is the most momentous which has ever been offered 
to my contemplation since that of Independence. * * ® 
One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this proceed- 
ing; she now offers to lead, aid and accompany us in it. 
By acceding to her proposition, we * * * bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free government, and emancipate 
a continent at one stroke, which might otherwise linger 
long in doubt and difficulty. * * * with her on our side 
we need not fear the whole world.” 

“Emancipate a continent”! With our British partner we 
did emancipate the South American continent from the men- 
ace of the Holy Alliance. In the last war the Anglo- 
American partnership emancipated the continent of Europe. 
Together America and Britain, in these next few years, can 
emancipate the continent of Asia, including perhaps even 


China. 


The skeptics and scoffers will again talk about “rat-holes.” 
But they are not the kind of people who will save their own 
country or the world from disaster. They do not know, or 
do not want to know, the facts of life in the year of our 
Lord 1951. 

What Britain and the other nations of the Commonwealth 
are doing is not charity or a mere stop-gap measure to feed 
people one year and let them starve the next, but a program 
of self-help which, in terms of the objects to be achieved 
and the needs which must be met, will cost very little. If 
we are willing in one form or another to play our part it 
will cost us less than one-tenth—less than one-twentieth— 
of what we propose to spend on armament during the next 
two years. Are we willing now, as Jefferson proposed long 
ago, to join our British partner in the emancipation of a 
continent? Or shall we Americans “drag our feet”? 

We need not only a Voice of America but a voice to 
America—a voice which will tell us that the desperately hun- 
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gry peoples of the world must have the means to earn their 
daily bread, that the starving masses of Asia cannot “eat the 
Constitution,” that noisy boasts of American democracy do 
not satisfy the empty bellies of children, that we cannot long 
enjoy a paradise inside of America with Hell outside. 

The task will not be easy. We Americans will continue 
to be denounced as “greedy imperialists.” We are finding 
that criticism a little hard to bear, because it’s not true and 
possibly bcause it was once the favorite epithet of many 
Americans when Britain alone was doing the thankless jobs 
of the world. At any rate, our British friends can assure 
us that the first hundred years are the hardest. 

When you hear or read any more malicious nonsense about 
the British “dragging their feet,” I suggest that you look at 
the record of yesterday as well as at the facts of today. 

Much as some Americans would like to forget it, the 
record shows that, in the first two years of the last World 
War, we were a mentally confused and spiritually sick peo- 
ple. Our right-wing isolationists thought we could do business 
with Hitler, our left-wing isolationists thought it was an 
“imperialist war’ until Russia was attacked, and most 
Americans hardly knew what to think. Even after the in- 
vasion of Holland and Belgium and the slaughter of Rotter- 
dam, even after the fall of France, even after the Battle of 
Britain, even while nearly the whole European continent 
writhed under the torture of Germany tyranny, even while 
the British Commonwealth stood utterly alone, even then 
both the candidates for the presidency in the election of 1940, 


despite their obvious sympathies, deemed it politically neces- 
sary to assure the people, in the most fervent terms, that the 
United States would not enter the war “except in the case 
of attack.” 

And yet, throughout that dismal period of doubt and 
delay, the American people did slowly but surely come to 
realize their danger and their need of Britain for their very 
salvation. We knew, deep down, that if Britain were con- 
quered, the very soul of Western civilization would be gone 
forever. British courage gave us good cheer and strengthened 
our hearts. Dunkirk, Britain’s greatest defeat, helped us on 
the hard road to moral recovery. So did the Battle of Britain, 
her greatest victory. The Blitz helped. The fires of London 
rekindled the American conscience. 

Yes, we also did a magnificent job. I simply suggest that 
we look at both the record of yesterday and the facts of 
today so that we can understand and appreciate the kind of 
partner we shall have in the long, hard days ahead. 

In the future, there will be world conferences, and many 
of them will fail. There will be all kinds of international 
formulas and they will fade away. There will be glittering 
slogans and they will be forgotten. 

But if the American and the British peoples have faith 
in each other’s purpose, hope in each other’s future, and 
charity towards each other’s shortcomings, then, as friends, 
as partners, and as allies, they can go forward together into 
the future, as far as the human eye can see, in dignity, in 
freedom, and, let us hope, in peace. 


China Is the Pivotal Country in the Far East 


UNLESS FREE NATIONS ACT IN TIME, THEY MAY FIND FEW FRIENDS LEFT 


By DR. SHUHSI HSU, Alternate Representative of China on Security Council of United Nations 
Delivered at the Engineering Woman's Club of New York, N. Y., April 2, 1951 


nected with the United Nations like myself or not, one 

of the chief questions in world affairs today is what to 
do about the Chinese Communists. It is a great pleasure for 
me to have the opportunity to examine it with you. 


Concerning this question, one cannot but be puzzled to see 
that the attitude of the world is not as definite and unmistak- 
able as it should be, and that such a situation exists in spite of 
the fact that the Chinese Communists have proved beyond 
doubt that they are not peace-loving. They have intervened 
in Korea. They have launched a “hate-America” campaign. 
They have caused the liquidation of American interests, cul- 
tural and commercial, which United States citizens have built 
up in China for over a century. 

The Chinese Communists have fought the United Nations 
for the last ten months, six under the disguise of North Korea 
and four in their plain selves, and for this reason they have 
been condemned as an aggressor. One would expect that 
under these circumstances the world would have long made 
up its mind to drive them out of Korea and hold them respon- 
sible for what they have done. Yet, in spite of all, there are 
still free nations who, though they should know better, have 
advocated what amounts to buying the aggressor out at the 
expense of Korea and free China. 

I hope the United States, the leader of the free nations, 
will not give way to such a policy. Let us use the pleasant 
term “conciliation” instead of the ugly “buying out,” as those 
who sponsor the policy may prefer. But the situation does not 


[: the minds of many, no matter whether they are con- 


change. Conciliation of an aggressor is appeasement. To 
resort to appeasement is unjustifiable in an organized world. 
It was unjustifiable in Munich in the League of Nations days. 
It is even more unjustifiable today when we have the United 
Nations. It will undermine the foundation of any world 
organization and lead inevitably to a Third World War— 
the very thing it is probably designed to prevent. 
* . * * * 


For a long time the world thought that the Chinese Com- 
munists were simply agrarian reformers. For that reason 
it allowed itself to be lulled to sleep while the Chinese Com- 
munists went ahead to conquer China for world communism, 
and defeat and make ridiculous the containment policy of the 
free nations. The world has been paying for that mistake 
ever since. 

This false belief has now been largely discarded. But, 
unfortunately, there has developed in its place a false hope 
that, though these Chinese Communists are real Communists 
like their comrades the world over, they may yet become Tito- 
ists and neutralize themselves as a force against the free 
nations. I use the word “unfortunately” advisedly, because 
though false hope may not be as powerful as false belief, it 
can be equally dangerous by virtue of being elusive. Unless 
one is on his guard against it, one may also be victimized. 

The general who appeared in the United Nations on behalf 
of the Chinese Communists a few months ago is known to 
have shunned the Yugoslavian delegation, and the Peiping 
regime has so far spurned recognition from Belgrade. To 
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date, the Chinese Communists have shown contempt for Tito- 
ism. The question, however, is whether this is a mere pass- 
ing fancy or whether it has a solid foundation. 

China is not Yugoslavia. While the Balkan state can only 
form a part of a European front, China is a front by herself. 
She is a large country. She faces a world different from the 
one Russia has to handle, and she commands a pivotal posi- 
tion in relation to that world by reason of geography and his- 
tory. In the hands of the Chinese Communists she is a nat- 
ural ally for Russia, though a junior one by virtue of her 
standing in ideology and industrial development. Stalin is an 
intelligent person. Besides, he has had a sad experience with 
Tito. It is difficult to imagine that he will repeat his mis- 
take and try to make China a satellite in the sense he once 
tried to make of Yugoslavia. 

Nor are the Chinese Communists the same as their Yugo- 
slavian comrades. Tito and his associates recovered Yugo- 
slavia from Nazi Germany as members of a grand coalition 
of anti-Hitlerite forces, including Russia. It was natural 
for them to arrogate to themselves certain independence. Not 
so well circumstanced are the Chinese Communists. They 
may credit their survival during the early years of their exist- 
ence to luck rather than to Russian goodwill. But so far as 
their present position is concerned, they owe more to Stalin 
than to themselves. 

This point is worth emphasizing. Nobody knows better 
than the Chinese Communists themselves that they would 
have been eliminated by now, had it not been for the inter- 
vention of Russia. It was Russia who turned over to them 
the whole equipment of the Japanese Kwantung Army and 
whatever she could spare of the United States lend-lease mate- 
rial, and it was Russia who secured for them an effective 
base of operation in Manchuria together with the natural 
resources and strategic advantages it possessed. Without Rus- 
sia, they would have remained a mere guerrilla force after 
the war, and, as before the war, suffered the fate of being 
chased into the hills or a semi-desert to rot there. 

The situation at the end of the Second World War is clear 
enough. China was exhausted by a long struggle with Japan, 
a first-class military power, including eight years of general 
war. Nevertheless, after all was over, the Chinese Govern- 
ment could have easily solved the Communist problem even 
without external aid if Russia had not intervened. The debt 
which the Chinese Communists owe to Russia is so great that 
it becomes difficult for one to imagine that Titoism could 
have an early chance of development among them, unless one 
can honestly assume that they are bad Communists, incapable 
of being true to friends and ideology. 

It is not necessary to elaborate upon the difference between 
Mao and Tito, for what distinguishes the Chinese Commu- 
nists from their Yugoslavian comrades distinguishes to a large 
extent one leader from the other. Mao might have been the 
real leader of the Chinese Communists in the Yenan days. 
But today he is, on account of the Russian intervention, only 
the nominal head of a group of leaders owing allegiance to 
world communism in common with him. Even if he were 
twice as ambitious as Tito, he would not find it half as easy 
to assert himself as his Yugoslavian counterpart. 

Titoism means deviation ideologically and defection politi- 
cally. Naturally it cannot be ruled out in Communism, in 
China or elsewhere. But so far as the situation of the Chinese 
Communists is concerned, its development is remote. To 
count upon it comes close to deceiving onself. 


* * * * * 


Next to false hope, fear may have given rise to the desire 
to appease—fear that if the world were to deal with the 


Chinse Communists in the way it should, it might provoke 
open Russian intervention, or at least tie itself down in the 
Far East in the face of possible Russian aggression in Europe. 
But fear is just as unfortunate. 

Open Russian intervention on behalf of the Chinese Com- 
munists is possible even as the Chinese Communists have 
intervened on behalf of North Korea. But the question is: 
Is such a fear morally justifiable? This question is particu- 
larly pertinent in view of the June decision of the Security 
Council of the United Nations to resort to enforcement action 
against North Korea, and the October decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to follow the action up to its logical conclusion. 
Why did the world make those decisions anyway? Can it 
be because it was ignorant of the fact that North Korea was 
but promoting world communism and would be supported 
by either Russia or the Chinese Communists or both? If it 
made them with its eyes wide open, why should it hesitate 
now? Was it merely bluffing before? Or could it think from 
the very beginning of different standards of conduct for dif- 
ferent kinds of aggressors? No human society can survive on 
any of these morally weak bases. “Man does not live by 
bread only” and his birthright should not be traded for a mess 
of pottage! 

Even more tragic is the fact that the danger of open Rus- 
sian intervention is too much exaggerated. World commu- 
nism, of which Russia is the leader, does not look as if it is 
ready for a general war with the free nations. It has yet its 
hold upon China to consolidate, and, by necessity, still pre- 
fers to attain its objectives by methods less drastic, for in- 
stance, subversion and regional wars. It is evident to all that 
Russia could overrun Western Europe or the Near East with 
little difficulty. Yet she has made no such attempt for the 
last five years. It cannot be because she is peace-loving, or 
untrue to the purpose of world communism. It can only be 
because she has had no assurance that she would be able to 
keep them. Wait until she has, and the world will see the 
difference! 

In the particular case under consideration, there are addi- 
tional reasons for Russia to be cautious. How could she af- 
ford open intervention in the Far East when the Atlantic 
community nearer home is being re-armed? And why should 
she choose to fight against the free nations in a place acces- 
sible to her only by the difficult overland route of Siberia as 
compared with the easy sea lanes of the Pacific Ocean at the 
command of her enemies? 

As to tying down the free nations in the Far East, the fear 
has no sound basis either. Experience in Korea has shown 
that superior equipment can neutralize the advantage of num- 
bers and that the half-heartedness of the free nations rather 
than the toughness of the Chinese Communists might be the 
real trouble of the world. Nevertheless, it is always wise to 
be on the lookout, since danger does not exist in the Far East 
only. But the point is that fundamentally no tying down need 
result, for local allies of the free nations can always take over. 

Several years ago, in consequence of war weariness, the 
Chinese people were taken in by the Chinese Communists. 
Today they have been disillusioned and are actively struggling 
to regain their former freedom. Their task is, of course, by 
no means easy for in modern times the difference in the capac- 
ity to wage war is too much in the favor of those in power. 
Fortunately, the Chinese people are not alone. Their govern- 
ment still exists in Formosa and is very much alive. It is now 
largely free from the evils of exhaustion which one plagued 
it as a result of the long and devastating Japanese war. It 
has on the island a modern army of half a million men, and 
on the mainland the allegiance of the bulk of the guerrillas. 
It is led by its old leader, who is experienced in fighting Com- 
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munism and whose personal integrity is above suspicion. It 
can spearhead the recovery movement as well as serve as the 
rallying point. In short, the Chinese people are in a condition 
to be entrusted with what the free nations have hesitated to 
attempt. 

What these free nations have to worry about is not so much 
whether they will be tied down as what may be the fate of 
their local allies and the best way to serve the purpose is to 
take steps without delay. The Chinese Communists under- 
stand this point well. They have started to purge the main- 
land of enemies and, as reported, already over a million brave 
men have perished in their hands. Unless the free nations 
act in time, they may one day find few of their friends left. 

* * o 2 * 


Besides fear and false hope, excessive realism may also 
account for the desire to appease. Willingness to recognize 
hard facts is a virtue, but to stop with recognition is a vice. 
Let us not be guilty of such an error. 


China is the pivotal country in the Far East, as I have said 
before. That she is pivotal in the physical sense is all too obvi- 
ous. But she is also pivotal politically. Korea and Vietnam 
practically grew out of China. Korea, Vietnam, Siam and 
Burma were members of the Chinese commonwealth of 
nations from the 14th century to the 19th. Vietnam, Siam, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines have large 
populations of Chinese nationality or racial origin. Far East- 
ern nations will be safe only if China is peace-loving and 
ready to live and let live as she was in the days when she 
enjoyed supremacy in the region, or as she has striven to be 
ever since she became a member of the world community. 


But what is the Far Eastern situation now that the Chinese 
Communists are in the saddle? Even before they were sure 
that they would be able to displace completely the legitimate 
Chinese Government, they invaded Korea and threatened the 
existence of Indo-China and Malaya. Of course, they may 
yet bid a tactical retreat in their aggression if they are to find 
it rough going. But with their ideology and the capacity of 
implementing it, will they ever really stop? The loss of China 
to Communism is serious. But the fact that it will not end 
in itself is worse. 

An overdose or realism can surely dull one’s perception 
of the hidden danger of a loss. Equally unfortunate is that 


it may also make one oblivious to the possibility of retriev- 
ing the loss. I have referred before to the part the Chinese 
people can play in the fight against the Chinese Communists. 
Let me re-introduce the subject lest, in the prevailing mood 
of appeasement, its significance may be overlooked. 

For several thousand years, the Chinese people lived in 
a political and social system in which the ruler was, at 
least in theory, a father to his people and the individual 
members were duty-bound to treat one another in accord- 
ance with their respective natural relationships. This system 
will have to undergo a change since its economic basis is 
giving way. But after the long enjoyment of it, will the 
Chinese people be satisfied with something less? It is un- 
thinkable that they will as is clear from the developments 
in China today. They will surely not, especially in view 
of the fact that they have had a good idea of the Western 
system in which human beings are regarded as free and equal 
and in possession of worth and dignity. 

The Chinese people have a large measure of common 
sense. They realize that in times of crisis a certain amount 
of regimentation may be unavoidable and are prepared to 
put up with it. But they also know that there is a limit to 
things of this kind. They cannot, and will not, tolerate 
such unnecessary evils as minority rule, class hatred and 
police-state methods. 

Some two thousand years ago, China had an experience 
similar to what she is going through today. On that occa- 
sion, as at present, false prophets came forth with plans to 
save the country. The people, in their eagerness to cooperate, 
accepted them without question. But when the imposters 
substituted absolutism for paternalism and employed force 
and deceit in place of moral persuasion, the people rose as 
one man and turned them out. 

It is not likely that the Chinese people of our time will 
be prepared to do less. Like their countrymen of old, they 
have seen the mistake of having been too credulous and are 
up in arms. They will fight on. But they are face to face 
with such odds as world communism can put up and are 
therefore in need of the cooperation of the free nations, even 
as the free nations, in their anxiety to be relieved in the Far 
East, are in need of theirs. It would be a tragedy for the 
world, no less than for China, if the free nations should 
choose to forget them or to write them off. 


The Last Five Years 


HOW THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR FIGHTS COMMUNISM 
AROUND THE WORLD 
By GEORGE MEANY, Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before the Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago, Illinois, March 13, 1951 


Woritp Neeps OrGcANIzED LABor’s HELP 
To Hatt CoMMUNISTS 


S WE turn our eyes overseas, as we think of the blood- 
soaked battlefields of Korea, as we watch our tax bills 
go skyward, and our cost of living soar beyond reach, 

many of us in the labor movement often ask ourselves many 
questions. Above all, there impresses itself upon us one ques- 
tion: What can we do about it? 

I want to answer this same question in another form. I 
am going to try to tell what we of the American Federation 
of Labor have been doing in the international labor field 
in this gravest of world crisis. The role of American labor 





in the struggle for the preservation of human freedom and 
decency is decisive. Without the full and energetic support 
of our organized labor movement, neither America nor the 
labor organizations of other countries can halt—let alone 
smash—the nefarious Communist conspiracy for domination 
of the world by Russia. 

This may sound like a sweeping generalization. But there 
is much potent truth in what I say. I shall confirm this with 
proof of practical action in life by American labor. Here I 
speak specifically of the American Federation of Labor. 

First of all, remember that labor in our country is much 
more than a numerical portion of the American people. Labor 
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has particular importance in our productive economy. To- 
day, labor is playing an increasingly decisive role in a num- 
ber of countries throughout the world. Moreover, in a period 
of world reconstruction—like the one in which we are living 
—the role of labor in the production of the essentials of 
national life and international trade is extremely vital. 

But there is still another and even more important reason, 
than all those I have mentioned, why labor is the pivotal 
force in the world-wide struggle against totalitarian Com- 
munism. It is the Communists who have made the ranks of 
labor their principal field of activity. It is the Communists 
who are hypocritically waging their entire unholy fight under 
the flag of world labor. It is the Communists whose strategy 
dictates that they must above all capture the trade unions 
before they can seize power in any country. 

From their point of view, the Communists are correct. 
The Communists can neither capture nor hold power in any 
country without first controlling its labor unions. The Com- 
munists cannot disrupt and destroy our economic system and 
build their own economy based on permanent martial law 
and slave labor without first capturing and ruling our unions. 

In Czechoslovakia, for instance, it was through their grab- 
bing the unions, that the Communists were able to paralyze 
the life of the country and then impose their dictatorship on 
it and turn over its industries, resources and manpower to the 
Russian warlords—their real masters. The same story can 
be told in eastern Germany. It holds true for every country 
where there is any industrial development whatsoever. 

The American Federation of Labor has always realized 
the significance of this Communist strategy. Samuel Gompers 
and Vladimir Lenin had diametrically opposite ideas on every- 
thing in life. But they both had this in common: they both 
realized the decisive role of labor in the international crisis 
which really began with World War I. Lenin knew he could 
not win the fight for totalitarian Communism without mas- 
tery of labor. Gompers knew the fight for democracy could 
never be definitely won unless labor was its most aggressive 
and consistent champion in every country. 

It is for this reason that from the very outset of the Bol- 
shevik seizure of power in Russia, the American Federation 
of Labor was absolutely and unreservedly against the Soviet 
dictatorship. Never for a moment throughout the years has 
the American Federation of Labor trafficked with or toler- 
ated the Bolshevik regime, its Communist lackeys in other 
lands, or its fellow-travellers and appeasers here at home. 

Furthermore, our opposition to Communist totalitarianism 
was not limited to the tyranny of the Russian variety. As 
loyal democrats—with a small “d’—the American Federa- 
tion of Labor leadership and membership have been equally 
uncompromising in their hostility to every brand of totali- 
tarianism—whether it be Fascism, Nazism, Falangism, Peron- 
ism or just plain and open military dictatorship. 

All these totalitarian regimes, in varying degrees, map 
their road to power through control of labor and by pre- 
tending to speak for labor. In this connection, I am happy 
and proud to be able to say that the American Federation 
of Labor is the only trade union organization in the world 
which has not even for a split second throughout its history 
gone into any direct or indirect partnership with Commu- 
nists or organizations controlled by Communists. 

For instance, when practically every other trade union 
organization in the world joined hands with the Russian 
government-controlled so-called unions to form the iniqui- 
tous Communist fifth column—the World Federation of 
Trade Unions—the A. F. of L. was alone in refusing to 
have anything to do with it. And, after four years of tire- 


less struggle, practically single-handed, despite opposition even 
from some of our government agencies and departments, we 
succeeded in convincing the free labor world that the 
W.F.T.U. was not interested in the welfare of the worker 
but was merely an instrument for the advancement of the 
Soviet scheme of world domination. 

Today, we find that every bona fide trade union move- 
ment, not under Communist control, has left the W.F.T.U. 
Together with the American Federation of Labor, the free 
trade unions of fifty other nations are now organized into 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions with 
over 50,000,000 members. 

In the last five years, the A. F. of L. has been especially 
active and effective in its struggle against the Communist 
menace at home and abroad. Keep in mind the fact that 
it is in the last five years that the menace of Communism 
has become especially virulent throughout the world—and 
especially in countries like France, Italy, Germany, China 
and India. 


SeveN PrincipLes Guipe AFL 1n Tuis 
Wor.p-WIpDE STRUGGLE 


Before going into certain details of the far-flung and varied 
activities of the A. F. of L. in its world-wide struggle against 
Communism, let me first give the seven essential features and 
principles guiding our entire approach and strategy. 

These are: 

(1) There is nothing—and there can be nothing—in com- 
mon between Communism or any other form of totalitarian- 
ism and democracy. Hence, there can be no partnership or 
united front of even the most limited sort between Commu- 
nism and our democratic way of life. 

(2) Without democracy there can be no free trade union- 
ism. Without free trade unionism there can be no genuine 
democracy. Hence, the free trade unions must be in the fore- 
front of the struggle against every expression or manifesta- 
tion of opposition to democracy or free labor, against every 
phase and practice of the Communist and every other type of 
totalitarianism. 

(3) Since labor is the first target of Communism and is 
the first one to be enslaved by Russia’s Communist quislings, 
labor should be the first one in the land to reject, resist and 
defeat all Communist infiltration and machinations. To us, 
in the American Federation of Labor, Communist infiltration 
at home is the prerequisite for—and a phase of Soviet inva- 
sion from abroad. 

(4) Communism today is not a progressive but a reac- 
tionary anti-labor force. Its aim is not to eliminate but to 
exploit the shortcomings and evils in our society—solely with 
a view of softening up our country so as to make it an easier 
target for assault, invasion and conquest by the warlords in 
the Kremlin. Today, the Communist movement is nothing 
else but an agency of a hostile foreign power—an auxiliary 
arm of the gigantic Soviet military machine whose primary 
purpose is the conquest and the destruction of American 
democracy and the enslavement of the American people. 

(5) In its fight against Communism, in its positive fight 
for democracy, the American Federation of Labor conducts 
its activities as an independent force. We are totally inde- 
pendent of any government control or influence. At times 
we may agree and cooperate. At times we may disagree. 
But at no time can we serve or act as an agency or dependent 
of our government. It is this entirely independent role of 
the A. F. of L. which has lent great potency, prestige and 
effectiveness to our domestic and foreign activities against 
the Communist scourge. We are labor. We fight as labor. 
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We fight for labor. We fight against the termites in the 
house of labor. 

(6) It is the cardinal rule of the A. F. of L. that, to be 
successful in the struggle against Communism, democratic 
labor must always have the initiative, be continuously on 
the offensive and carry the fight to the Communists—right 
into their own camp. In our struggle with the Communist 
elements which have tried to gain control of movement in 
various ways during the last thirty years, we have always 
taken the offensive. We have not allowed them to choose 
the battleground, nor have we allowed them to decide when 
the battle shall take place. 


(7) Finally, it is the firm conviction of the American 
Federation of Labor that the most effective way of fighting 
Communism is through the voluntary methods, primarily 
through voluntary action by labor itself, through labor serv- 
ing as the most dynamic spokesman of a democratic foreign 
policy for there will be fewer totalitarian germs to plague 
us. If we do not give Communism any causes, we will not 
have to spend any energy fighting against its poisonous and 
pernicious effects. 


AFL Marntains Worip Network IN FIGHT 
AGAINST COMMUNISM 


All of our activities against the Communist menace have 
been guided by the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which is the democratically elected group 
charged with the duty of carrying out the decisions of our 
conventions. The A. F. of L. also has a Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs. We have, in addition, a special auxiliary 
arm, known as the Free Trade Union Committee. 

The task of this Free Trade Union Committee is to aid 
free trade unionists and their organizations throughout the 
world in becoming the bulwark of democracy and the most 
militant opponents of Communist operations and aggression. 
This Free Trade Union Committee is further assisted in its 
work by the Labor League for Human Rights which is 
charged with providing food parcels for needy individual 
trade unionists who have fought courageously against Nazi, 
Fascist or Communist totalitarian dictatorship. 

‘Towards the realization of our program and towards carry- 
ing out our aims, we have taken the following measures and 
engaged in the following activities: 

Free Trade Union Committee and Publications: The 
A. F. of L. Free Trade Union Committee is engaged in a 
varied publications program. We have a monthly publica- 
tion called the “International Free Trade Union News.” 
This publication appears in four languages—English, French, 
German and Italian. Scores of thousands of this monthly 
publication reach the homes of workers and trade union 
leaders throughout the world. Today, there is not a country 
which does not receive our publication. We have even man- 
aged to smuggle some of our “International Free Trade 
Union News” into lands behind the Iron Curtain. 

In response to this publication, we receive vast quantities 
of letters from people throughout the world asking informa- 
tion about America, about our institutions, about our labor 
movement, about our economic conditions and about our prob- 
lems and difficulties. We, thus, have utilized a splendid oppor- 
tunity not only to spread the truth about America but to 
counteract the enormous falsehoods propagandized against us 
by the Soviet dictatorship. 

In addition to this monthly publication, we have published 
quite a number of pamphlets and books. These publications, 
like our monthly publication, examine the situation in our 
country, compare it objectively with the conditions behind 





the Iron Curtain, and deal in a living manner with the prac- 
tical problems facing the nations and the labor movements 
of the world. 

Delegations: In order to further the friendship and under- 
standing between the democratic nations and their labor 
movements, the Free Trade Union Committee has been host 
to quite a number of trade union delegations from other 
countries. There have been delegations from Australia, Aus- 
tria, Italy, France, Finland, Germany and New Zealand. 
These are not government-financed delegations. They are 
strictly independent trade union delegations. We have found 
these delegations to be sources of invaluable strength and 
effectiveness in our great struggle against our common enemy 
—the Communist menace. 

Representatives and Bureaus: The American Federation of 
Labor also maintains a number of representatives and bureaus 
abroad. We have a special representative in Europe, we have 
one in Germany and we have one in India. We have a 
bureau in Formosa from where we maintain extensive con- 
tacts with the growing resistance movement on the Chinese 
mainland. We are in the process of establishing two other 
bureaus in the Far East. The task of these representatives 
and bureaus between free labor in America and free labor in 
Europe and throughout the world—is the task of preserving 
and promoting democracy and destroying the infiltrators of 
Communism. 

We keep contact with all conventions of important trade 
union bodies throughout the world. Whenever possible we 
send representatives to such gatherings, otherwise we send 
special messages. We leave no stone unturned to cement the 
bonds between our democratic labor movement and the other 
free trade union movements of the world so as to strengthen 
the democratic front against the encroachments of Commu- 
nism. 

Naturally, we are unable to function openly behind the 
Iron Curtain but rest assured we are not neglecting this 
area. We have inspired and aided the establishment and 
advancement of the International Free Trade Union Center- 
in-exile with headquarters in Paris. Through this body, we 
have established numerous contacts with resistance move- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain. We have also been able to 
aid strong militant trade union leaders who have had to flee 
their homelands now in the grip of totalitarian tyranny. 

In The United Nations: For a number of years, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was represented on non-govern- 
mental bodies in the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. Today, we are represented there as an 
afhliate of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

During the course of our representation in the United 
Nations, we of the A. F. of L. took the initiative in pro- 
posing the draft of an International Bill of Human Rights 
which later served in large measure as the basis of the Inter- 
national Human Rights Bill adopted by the United Nations. 

Moreover, it was the A. F. of L. Consultants who were 
the first ones in the U. N. to raise the issue of slave labor in 
Russia. That issue, is still a hot one in a cold war. It was 
our initiative in carrying the fight to the Communist enemy 
that rendered yeoman service in exposing the slave nature of 
Russian economy. Of course, we have dealt with many other 
immediate practical issues of concern to the trade union 
movement throughout the world. We have thereby taken 
away from the Communists the demagogic appeal that they 
are the ones who champion labor and are always alert in the 
defense of its interests. 

In U. 8. Foreign Policy: We have consistently and with 
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increasing frequency been giving strength to the foreign policy 
of our country. It is our firm conviction that our govern- 
ment will be able to develop and pursue a consistent and 
effective democratic foreign policy only to the extent that the 
people themselves participate in influencing and moulding it. 
It is in this spirit that the A. F. of L. has come forward with 
practical and timely proposals towards maintaining correct 
positions in the international scene, towards the crisis in 
China and the war in Korea, the drive to democratize Ger- 
many and the promulgation and execution of the Marshall 
Plan. 

In this connection, I want to stress that it was the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor who came forward with the idea 
and initiated the machinery for rallying world labor to the 
Marshall Plan and to the defeat of Communist attempts in 
Europe to sabotage it. It was our leadership in rallying the 
forces of free trade unionism behind the Marshall Plan which 
dealt the decisive blow to the Communist attempts to prevent 
European reconstruction. 

Nor has our support of the North Atlantic Alliance been 
academic. We have had to go into the pivotal ports of Europe 
to help rally the democratic workers on the waterfronts so 
as to prevent the Communists from sabotaging the shipment 
of American arms to the North Atlantic Alliance. Had it 
not been for the victory of democratic labor in Europe—fully 
assisted by the A. F. of L.—the North Atlantic Alliance 
would today be a paper proposition and American arms would 
not have been shipped to our allies. 


Nations WHERE AFL Has HE.PeEp 
FicHt CoMMUNISM 


Only a few weeks ago did the workers of Europe inflict 
a crushing defeat on French and, thereby, on world Com- 
munism. In this victory, the A. F. of L. played a most 
dynamic role. 

Working closely with that stalwart fighter for free trade 
unionism in the ports of Europe (Ferri Pisani), our Euro- 
pean representative, Irving Brown, participated in cleansing 
the port of Marseilles of Communist control. Today, the 
democratic trade union organization has 35 out of the 50 
members of the Port Council. Today, Atlantic arms aid can 
be delivered at the port of Marseilles without fear of Com- 
munist sabotage or paralysis. Here was one of the most de- 
cisive and significant victories scored by European free labor 
over its Communist enemy. It came just in time and served 
as the great stimulus to the defeat of the demonstrations 
which the Communists so lavishly yet vainly sought to organ- 
ize against General Eisenhower. 

Here is a roll-call of the countries in which there was 
active and full participation by the A. F. of L. which turned 
the tide of battle against the Communists. In France, the 
Communists are still the dominant factor in the trade 
unions. That, in some degree, explains the painful situation of 
France’s political and economic situation of today. But 
primarily due to our effort there has been established an 
increasingly important democratic trade union center called 
the Force Ouvriere which, though but a minority, has to- 
gether with the various independent and Christian trade 
union organizations been able to prevent the Communists 
from destroying the economic life of France and thereby 
opening up the gates of chaos and Communist revolution in 
that pivotal country. 

In Italy, also, the Communists are the dominant factor in 
the trade unions, which in no small measure explains the 
plight of Italy today. But in Italy as in France, there is now 
a functioning democratic trade union center known as the 


Confederazione Italiana Sindicati Lavordtori (C.I.S.L.). 
Though still a minority, this trade union center is already 
sufficiently strong to make it impossible for the Communists 
to inflict paralyzing general strikes on the Italian people. 

For the first time, I can say publicly that the workers 
who have just rebelled against the Communist Party in 
Italy serving as a brazen and brutal arm of the imperialist 
Russian foreign office are in touch with our representatives 
abroad and at home. More and more of these awakened 
and aroused workers are looking to the leadership and poli- 
cies of the American Federation of Labor for guidance on 
their road back to full democratic regeneration and genuine 
political independence and freedom. 

On the China mainland, we are aiding the underground 
democratic forces. These forces are linked with the Free 
China Labor League on Formosa which we are assisting. 

In Finland, which is virtually behind the Iron Curtain, 
we are working closely with the Finnish Federation of Labor. 
Recently there visited ovr country a delegation of Finnish 
trade unionists headed by the President of the Finnish Fed- 
eration of Labor. These courageous fighters for democracy 
and embattled enemies of Communist tyranny are invaluable 
allies in our struggle for human decency. 

In Israel, we are working with the democratic trade union 
group which has been primarily instrumental in having the 
Histadrut—the Israeli Federation of Labor—part company 
with the Communist-controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

In India, we have maintained a very active bureau. This 
bureau has served not only as an information center about 
America, not only as a center to counteract the vicious Com- 
munist propaganda against our country and its institutions, 
but also as a guide in developing amongst the Indian trade 
union movement practical knowledge of how to engage in 
collective bargaining, settle grievances peacefully and build 
strong unions. 

In Germany and Berlin, the A. F. of L. has been particu- 
larly active not only in the distribution of food but in the 
dissemination of American ideas and ideals. We have pub- 
lished considerable quantities of literature and aided gener- 
ously the re-establishment of a powerful free trade union 
movement in Germany. It is this movement that is today 
the bulwark of developing democracy in German and is the 
strongest opponent of the Russian and Communist machina- 
tions in the city of Berlin within the Iron Curtin. It was 
the A. F. of L. which broke the Communist stranglehold on 
the trade unions and by helping to assure an independent 
democratic trade union organization, helped provide a mass 
base amongst the people for the free way of life. 

Much noise has been made about the struggle waged and 
won recently by the German trade unions for the rights of 
so-called co-determination. I want to point out two features 
which have been deliberately or otherwise overlooked by 
economic “experts” hostile to labor. 

In winning this fight for the rights of labor in the steel 
and coal economies of Germany, the German trade unions 
have weakened the hold of the Ruhr magnates and cartels 
on the economic life of Germany. These were the same 
Ruhr rulers who had brought Hitler into power and built 
his aggressive war machine. 

By winning these rights, German labor has further divorced 
itself from the fetish of government ownership, from that 
pernicious notion that government ownership of the economic 
life of a nation spells freedom and democracy for its people. 

In Japan, despite countless difficulties, we have managed 
to render real service to the rising free trade union move- 
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ment. Our literature and our cooperation have proven invalu- 
able to the young and inexperienced Japanese trade unionists 
in their valiant and tireless attempts to rid their ranks of 
all Communists cells and agents who have been very heavily 
financed by Russia. 

The situation in the Philippines is tragic. It is only re- 
cently that we have entered this picture. We are providing 
considerable literature and are laying plans for the establish- 
ment of a strong bureau in Manila. 

Our Asiatic representative, Richard Deverall, is now in 
Manila where he is conferring on ways and means of aiding 
the young and rising bona fide trade unionists of the Philip- 
pines repel and defeat the unholy combination of Communists 
(Harry Bridges) waterfront racketeers, corrupt politicians 
and labor-hating bosses. 

Only several years ago, the Communist boss of Latin 
America, Lombardo Toledano, seemed all powerful. Today 
his tollowers are a handful. His machinery has been smashed 
in most countries of Latin America. It was the Inter-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Labor which brought this about. The 
creation of this organization was inspired by the American 
Federation of Labor. We have actively participated in its 
work. The Communists are still a threat in Latin America, 
but they are no longer the grave menace they were five years 
ago. 

Two months ago, the A. F. of L. joined with other demo- 
cratic free trade unions in founding an Inter-American 
Regional Organization of the I.C.F.T.U. Believe me, that 
was not an easy task for behind the scenes there was an 
unholy combination of Communist and Peronist totalita- 
rians seeking to block the development. The henchmen of 
the Argentine dictator were even so bold as to make an open 
attempt to join our fold. But we placed principles above 
power politics and we kept these totalitarian termites out 
of our all-American house of labor. 

Last but not least, the A. F. of L. has played a very vital 
role in rallying and unifying the ranks of free trade unionism 
in ever country of the world. As a result of our unceasing 
and effective drive against the Communist-controlled World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and as a result of our tireless 
campaign for establishing an international world-guiding cen- 
ter for all free trade unions, for all trade unions dedicated 
to democracy and determined to defeat every specie of totali- 
tarianism, there was established in December of 1949, at 
London, the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The fifty million members in its ranks constitute 
a living and mighty denial and a most powerful refutation 
of the Communist claim that they spoke for labor, that Russia 
is the source of inspiration for the workers and that the future 
belongs to totalitarian Communism. 

The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
is a growing influence in Asia, Africa, Europe, Latin America 
and “Down Under.” We are challenging the Communist 
W.F.T.U. wherever it has strength and uprooting its influ- 
ence wherever it manifests itself. This is a world organiza- 
tion of free trade unions—trade unions not in the control 
of any government and not subjected to the dictates of any 
political parties or employers’ association. 

This body of free workers, this body of which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is an organic and dynamic part, Is 
today a powerful international fist against international Com- 
munism. 


Procress iN Last Five YEARS SAVED EvuROPE 
FoR WEsT 


Have we made progress in the last five years in this struggle 
to keep European labor free from domination and control 








by Moscow? Yes, I feel that considerable progress has been 
made. In the first place, we can say today that the only 
national trade union centers affliated to the Communist 
W.F.T.U. are those from Russia and the Iron Curtain 
countries. All of the rest are members of one international 
organization of free labor definitely committed to an all-out 
fight against Communism. In Western Europe, trade union 
morale is constantly improving. The combination of Marshall 
Plan aid and American trade union help are slowly but surely 
bringing improvement in the economic status of the wage 
earners of this part of the world. Much still remains to be 
done to counteract and refute the campaign of slander that 
the Communists have conducted for many years against 
America and American trade unions. But a real and encour- 
aging start has been made in this direction. 

Recent developments in France and Italy where the Com- 
munists have suffered severe set-backs are most encouraging. 
Every country of Europe under the Marshall Plan has ex- 
ceeded its 1938 production levels. Even in Italy, 1950 pro- 
duction rose 16% over 1938. Labor in France and Italy 
have not share equitably in the fruits of this increased pro- 
duction, although they are much better off than they were 5 
years ago. In this connection, we must not jump to the con- 
clusion that recover has come to Western Europe solely be- 
cause of American aid. While no one can belittle the gen- 
erous contributions of our country, we must remember that 
in the last analysis it was the people of Western Europe who 
themselves had to have the will to work, to rebuild and to 
revive their faith in their own future. America could only 
provide the absolutely necessary stimulus and sparkplug. 

Essentially, European hard work in Italy, in Britain, in 
Holland, in Germany and elsewhere did the trick of recovery. 
The same can be said about Europe’s growing readiness to 
reject Communist infiltration and to resist Russian invasion. 
America provided the tonic for European economic, military 
and morale recovery. It was an absolutely necessary tonic, 
but it was only a tonic. Europe provided the brawn, in large 
measure the brain, and the spirit to be revived. Here is 
the great value of Europe in the present world crisis. 

The American Federation of Labor has put forth great 
efforts in the international field in the spirit of enlightened 
self-interest. We know from sad experience that any de- 
velopment anywhere in the world that menaces human free- 
dom is a threat and a menace to our freedom here in America. 
We know that economic and political slavery inevitably lead 
to war. We sincerely believe that our efforts on behalf of 
the economic and political freedom of workers all over the 
world are a real contribution in behalf of world peace. 

We know that the fight against Communist totalitarianism 
can never be completely won on the battlefields alone. In 
the final showdown, the fight for human freedom and decency 
will have to be won in the factories and on the farms. That 
is precisely the reason why American labor has been so insist- 
ent on an adequate voice and full rights in our nation’s de- 
fense mobilization set-up. It is not narrow partisanship or 
selfish motives but the highest patriotism which has animated 
our insistence on a fair deal for labor, on full rights for labor, 
in the mobilization of America for the triumph of peace and 
freedom. 

Yes, in this grave hour, the people of America can be fully 
assured that in American labor the cause of democracy at 


home and abroad has a most devoted, determined and dynamic 
champion. 
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HERE are times in a person's life when he is at a loss 
for words. I find myself in that situation on this oc- 
casion. And the more so after listening to Rondo Robin- 
son and Tom Chrystie. 


All I can say is that I hope all of you know how deeply 
appreciative I am of the very great honor which the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of Columbia College has seen fit to 
bestow upon me at this time. But I would be less than frank 
were I not to tell you that the honor is accompanied with a 
deep sense of humility for I well know that there are many 
sons of Columbia College equally or more worthy than am I. 


I am all the more appreciative when I| realize that, strictly 
speaking, | am an outlander. Yet, if one is not too legalistic, 
I am fortunate in having two Alma Maters. Almost a half 
century ago, youthful and democratic Syracuse overlooking 
the Vale of Onondaga, took me in and gave me my start. At 
the close of World War I Columbia College, rich in intel- 
lectual heritage, adopted me and opened wide its spacious 
doors of opportunity to mature and to serve. Among those 
who helped open these doors to me was Dr. James T. Shot- 
well, who was my first teacher on Morningside Heights. I 
am delighted that he is in this company tonight. 


Much as I shall always treasure the Alexander Hamilton 
Award, even more will I treasure the thought and spirit back 
of selecting me as this year’s recipient. Into my book of mem- 
ories, too, will go the kindly remarks made by my colleagues 
on this rostrum this evening. Nor shall I ever forget my in- 
debtedness to the members of the Committee and their assist- 
ants who arranged for this happy affair. 


In a very real sense I should honor those who honor me 
tonight. For more than thirty years I have been privileged 
to be a member of the Columbia College family. They have 
been wonderful years—years which have witnessed the edu- 
cational transformation of the College and its rise to the 
foremost ranks of liberal arts institutions in the land. To 
have been associated in this enterprise with Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Herbert Hawkes, John Coss, Ben Kendrick, Adam 
Leroy Jones, Raymond Weaver and Burdette Kinne who have 
gone to the Great Beyond, and with those scores of others who 
still carry on, has been a rare privilege. But even greater, 
has been my good fortune to have known, worked with and 
been one of the father-confessors to, those many generations of 
Columbia College students who are today so important a part 
of its Alumni. Association with youth is a kind of elixir for 
those who are older. ‘The hope, courage, and idealism of youth 
buoys you up and keeps you young. The satisfaction one de- 
rives from sharing with a young man his problems, his joys 
and his tribulations, and watching him develop in stature and 
wisdom as a responsible citizen, both while in college and 
after, is very great. Whatever I may have accomplished 
through the years as teacher, adviser, administrator and pub- 
lic servant, I owe in considerable measure to the faculty and 
alumni members of the Columbia College family. 


The great American after whom this Award is named lived 
in perilous times. So do we. When Alexander Hamilton at 
the age of sixteen entered Kings College in 1773, the Eigh- 
teenth Century world had witnessed more than seventy-five 


What Is “The American Way of Life” 


LET US PUT OUR HOUSE IN ORDER 
By HARRY J. CARMAN, Dean Emeritus, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the Alexander Hamilton Award Dinner, New York, N. Y., February 15, 1951 


years of intermittent warfare and the end was not yet. Al- 
ready the smoldering fires of armed strife were being fanned 
by a series of events which were soon to lead not only to 
revolution within the British Empire but to the French Revo- 
lution and a fight to the death terminating with Napoleon’s 
defeat at Waterloo. 


Well may we ask whether the twentieth century will go 
down in history as the period of the third Hundred Year’s 
War. The two awful wars engulfing practically the whole 
world within the last half century are still fresh in the mem- 
ory of many in this audience. Affairs in Korea and other parts 
of the Eastern-European-Asiatic world during recent months 
have been, and still are, a source of anxiety and a threat to 
efforts to obtain and maintain peace. Bold indeed would be 
the person who would dogmatically proclaim what the future 
holds in store. Some there are who profess to see in Korea the 
beginnings of a third World War more devastating and ca- 
tastrophic than man has ever known. Others, more optimistic, 
believe that with vigilance on the part of America and the 
United Nations, no major conflict will occur. The Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact, they believe, will effectively con- 
solidate the economic and military strength of Western Europe 
thus providing a barrier to Russia’s expansionist program to 
the West. 

Similarly they look to Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey 
and hopefully Spain, backed by the United States, to guard 
the Mediterranean. In the strategic Near East stretching from 
the Eastern Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf and including 
Israel, the highly important Iran and other Arab lands, they 
behold an explosive danger spot. Here they count on two fac- 
tors to give the Communist dominated states pause. These are 
Western air-power and effective support of the Middle East. 


To this end they believe that America should by every 
conceivable and honorable means convince the people of India 
and Pakistan and especially their leaders, that the United 
States is really opposed to colonialism and is interested in 
helping the people of India and other parts of Asia to develop 
their economy and raise their standard of living. As an indi- 
cation of our intention, they would have us sell India wheat 
and other food products at reasonable prices and, if necessary, 
on long term credit. In this connection, they remind us that 
nations do not make alliances which are enduring through 
coercion. Lasting alliances, they assert, are unwritten alliances 
of the spirit by masses of people bound together by the com- 
mon bond of humanity. 


Finally, those who hold that World War III can be 
avoided, believe that the Korean War is the result of an un- 
balanced condition in the Pacific created by the development 
of the growing military power of Russia and the conclusion 
of the Russo-Chinese Alliance. This unbalance, they would 
correct by having the United States follow the example of 
Great Britain, when, in 1902, she entered into an alliance 
with Japan to check Czarist Russia’s efforts to swallow up 
Manchuria. In other words, they would have the United 
States enter into a treaty with Japan granting her sovereignty 
in economic matters, defense and foreign affairs. This de- 
fensive pact would in turn be supplemented by an agreement 
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with Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Siam and the 
Republic of Indonesia. 


‘Thus surrounded, Russia and her satellites including China 
would be hemmed in as was Germany and her satellites in 
both World War I and II. Encirclement or containment, say 
those who believe that war is not inevitable, will deter the 
Soviets from further aggression and persuade them either to 
negotiate or at least abandon their expansionist policy. 


But irrespective of the thesis we may hold regarding the 
present situation the evils which afflicted Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s world also plague the world of today. Then as now, 
ignorance, bigotry, hate, selfishness, corruption, the love of 
power for power’s sake, the worship of mammon, and human 
exploitation and degradation beset mankind. These are the 
items that make for international misunderstanding and war 
and becloud our national life. These festering sores on the 
body politic are the very antithesis of those intangible inner 
traits upon which human greatness is founded, namely, in- 
tegrity, uprightness, breadth of vision, a deep sense of respon- 
sibility, unselfishness, self-restraint, fair play, excellence of 
thought and action, right against wrong in terms of human 
welfare, faith in a social order which cherishes freedom and 
opportunity for human betterment, and an absence in one’s 
soul of irrational prejudices against those of differing views, 
of other cultures, or of other races or religions. 


I have not the slightest intention to “‘sermonize” or to bore 
you with a lengthy address and thereby trespass upon the 
time of others on this rostrum. With your permission, however, 
I should like very briefly to make certain observations which 
I believe have relevance for all of us especially at this time. 


No one acquainted with the facts and who is a realist can 
doubt the wisdom of the steps now being taken by this na- 
tion to strengthen its defenses. But we would be shortsighted 
indeed, if along with our physical rearmament we. failed to 
gird ourselves intellectually and spiritually for the long battle 
ahead against those poisonous enemies which tend to destroy 
all nations and to debase mankind. Nor should we fail to 
give thought to the danger of changing permanently the char- 
acter of America by fastening universal military training on 
our free society. We must be ready to fight in a global war 
without being a “garrison state.” In last analysis the greatest 
power on earth stems from unregimented, high committed 
men and women dedicated to human betterment. 


To this end—and with our own country in mind—we need 
to set our own house in order. Up and down the land, from 
press, pulpit and forum, over radio and television come a 
veritable deluge of clichés about “liberty,” “freedom,” de- 
mocracy,” “American Ideals,” and “the American Way of 
Life.” When we use these terms what do we mean? Take 
“freedom,” for example. Does freedom mean absolute free- 
doin to do anything you please—to cheat the other fellow, 
to blacken his reputation, to be a blackmarketer? Or by “free- 
dom” do we mean not absolute freedom but freedom to think, 
to believe, to disbelieve, to speak, to will, to choose? It seems 
to me that people are free when they are masters of them- 
selves. We become masters of ourselves when we have learned 
to utilize fully and creatively our individual abilities—intel- 
lectual, physical, emotional. People are not free who are han- 
dicapped with unnecessary psychological inhibitions, who are 
victims of preventable disease, who harbor irrational preju- 
dices against men of differing views, of other cultures or other 
races or who practice religious bigotry. People are free in 
the degree to which they possess the tools of learning and 
techniques of action, the ability to verbalize, to analyze and 
synthesize, to create, to organize, to administer. 


Likewise, our people need to have a clearer conception of 
the term, “The American Way of Life.” Too many of us 
live under the dominion of the immediate. We need to discover 
the ideals and the essential features that lie beneath the out- 
ward characteristics of American life and history. This in- 
volves an understanding and an appreciation of the ideas, the 
institutions, traditions which are the background and the sub- 
stance of a free society. We need to examine our historic 
past, not merely our political history but our economic de- 
velopment, our literature, art, music and folklore. More of 
us need to take inventory of what constitutes the warp and 
woof of the American Way of Life. Unfortunately in the 
hurly-burly of life, of ceaseless motion, of disquiet, of drift- 
ing, we have lost the art of contemplation. My thought is 
admirably expressed by President Vergil M. Hancher of the 
University of Iowa: 


Competition, activity for its own sake, the lust for suc- 
cess and power make difficult the art of self-mastery. We 
are slaves and not masters. “Things are in the saddle 
and ride mankind.’ The newspaper, the radio and now 
television interrupt our days and disturb our nights. 
Everyone is a little tired, a little distraught, a little be- 
low par, a bit inaccurate in judgment.* 


And, | might add, too indifferent to be overly concerned about 
“What is the American Way of Life?” 

If ever there was a time when we should be concerned 
about the American Way of Life it is now. I am reminded 
of the recent message from India of my friend, Nor- 
man Cousins: ““We must face the fact,” he cabled, “that a 
large portion of the world’s peoples are now engaged in choos- 
ing sides. Totalitarian ideology is talking fast and big, but 
America unfortunately is still making small talk at a time of 
national and world peril. We need assert great ideals and 
put them to work if we expect to offer a dynamic and vital 
alternative to Communism.” 

This struggle to rid the world of those forces which de- 
grade mankind and block the road of peace will be won in 
last analysis by the qualities of mind and heart which make 
men rise above the conflict, the confusion, the excitement, the 
selfishness, the bigotry, the ignorance, the materialism and the 
Gods of fatalism that press in upon them. To help humans 
discover these qualities of mind and heart is, in my opinion, 
the major task confronting us. Our educational institutions 
can be immensely helpful. From nursery school to the uni- 
versity, education should be a liberating process—liberating in 
the sense that it frees us from ignorance, superstition, fear and 
unnecessary physical handicaps. Education at all levels should 
also teach us to plan, to work, and to play together and to 
have faith in one another. 

One of the most insistent problems of our time is the mat- 
ter of personal relationships. So many of us no longer trust 
each other; faith and confidence have tended to disappear. 
Now, as never before, men and nations need to have faith in 
each other. The enterprise of building a free and peaceful 
world will never come to pass unless it is built on the solid 
foundation of faith. 


In times of tension like the present, this lack of faith may 
take the form of suspicion, distrust of change, opposition to 
that which is new, conformity with old and established pat- 
terns of thought and conduct, and even hysteria. Yet we 
must never forget that change is one of the fundamental bases 
of a flexible society. Emphasis on conformity and opposition to 
change means stagnation. Social and scientific progress are 


*Vital Speeches “The Art of Contemplation” July 15, 1948, Vol. 
14, No. 19. 
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essential to any democratic society. The threat of war should 
not be made an excuse by those opposed to change for cur- 
tailing our study of community life, national affairs, and inter- 
national relations. And in these days of witch-hunting we 
should have the wisdom to lend encouragement to those mem- 
bers of our educational staffs whose loyalty to their country 
is unassailable and who continue their efforts to help human 
beings discover their latent talents and potentialities and to 
open to them new opportunities for a more satisfying earthly 
existence. Above all let us remember as Dean Woodburne 
of the University of Washington has recently said, that our 
colleges and universities are not in the business of preparing 
present day youth for living in the period of 1890 or 1910 
but for the future. 

Finally, I believe that it would help us to put our house in 
order were we, from time to time, to take inventory of our- 
selves in order to discover more fully what kind of human 
beings we are ethically. Here are the questions I would have 
every American ask himself not once but frequently: 

1. What are my standards of thought and conduct? 

2. What are my ideals? 

3. Do I have a philosophy of life, and if so, do the con- 
cepts of excellence and self-perfection have a place in it? 

4. In terms of what is good and bad, individually and 
socially, what is my capacity wisely to evaluate, to select, to 
create, to control, to sacrifice? 

5. Do I emphasize quantity at the expense of quality? 

6. Do I think only of self? 

7. Do I mentally erect a defensive barrier which cuts me 
off from those of different racial extractions, color, creed, 
party and nationality? 

8. What of my daily life? Is there conscious direction to 
what I think and do? 

9. Am I a slave to a self-satisfying though inefficient and 
meaningless routine? 

10. Am I the victim of passing whims and external pres- 


sures, which in the long run makes for a haphazard, purpose- 
less, futile existence? 


11. Am I losing perspective and ceasing to grow intel- 
lectually ? 


12. Am I ceasing to be a curious, questioning, contem- 
plative human being living in a little routinized world of my 
own? 


Some there are who will tell you that ours is an age of 
science and technology in which nothing matters that does 
not lend itself to scientific analysis; what ethical values are 
beyond the realm of validation. But whether beyond the boun- 
daries of scientific knowledge or not we are increasingly aware 
of their import. It was value, as my colleague, Dean Sever- 
inghaus of the College of Physicians and Surgeons pointed 
out in an address in Chicago a few days ago, which concerned 
Benjamin Franklin two hundred years ago when he said, ““The 
rapid progress true science now makes occasions my regret- 
ting that I was born too soon. It is impossible to imagine the 
height to which may come in a thousand years the power of 
men over matter. O, that moral science were in as fair a 
way of improvement, that men would cease to be wolves to 
one another and that human beings would at length learn 


‘what they now improperly call humanity.” 


In our own time another great American, David Lilienthal, 
has clearly indicated that knowledge is not enough, that ethical 
attitudes and civilized behavior must be wedded to man’s con- 
trol over the physical world: 


Greater knowledge about the world, this will, I think, 
be the keynote of the immediate future. But greater 
knowledge alone will not be enough. There must also be 
greater love and understanding among men. And there 
must also be greater faith, faith in humankind, and faith 
in the purposes of the Creator of the Universe. Knowl- 
edge, love, faith, with these three the Atomic Age, the 
age in which you shall live, can become an age of mercy, 
of joy and of hope, one of the blessed periods of all 
history. 


Human decency, human dignity, human right; Freedom 
from the forces which degrade and enslave mankind; Peace 
in men’s hearts and among men; This is our task. We have 
a long way to go, we must not fail. 


THE RACES OF THE MIDDLE ZONE 


Opportunities Our Schools Are Missing 


By DR. A. P. COLEMAN, President, Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Delivered before the Rotary Club of Meadville, Pa., February 13, 1951 


title of the discourse I proposed to deliver at today’s 
session of Meadville Rotary, I am sure you thought I 
intended offering you a talk ranging about in some lofty and 
unearthly realm, in which I would discuss, in the manner of 
a pedagogue, various educational theories and principles. I 
am certain that what leapt to your mind as you read the title 
was some abstract talk on my part, with a cautious presenta- 
tion of suggested fundamentals on which, in my view, it would 
be desirable to base our school curricula for the future. 
Well, Mr. Benjamin and other fellow-Rotarians, I am 
going to talk about theories and principles, and I am going 
to hazard suggestions. But as for ranging about in a realm 
far from earth, and as for discussing changes desirable only 
in the far future, this, I assure you, I am not going to do. 
Instead, I am going to deliver a warning, and show you 


A FEW weeks ago, Mr. Benjamin, when I gave you the 


in as striking a manner as I am able, a situation of gravest 
danger existing in our schools, I am going to argue a case. 
It is one about which I shall hope to communicate my own 
feelings, to you. I shall endeavor to convince you, as rational 
beings, and patriotic citizens, that the changes I advocate are 
vital to our well-being as a nation. I shall try to show you 
that through certain “missed opportunities” in our schools, the 
United States is “missing the boat” on two fronts: internally, 
in the crucial problem we have here of integration within 
our own frame and body, and internationally, in the basic 
problem of our age, that of creating an effective counter- 
poise to Communism and its fanatical propagators. 


On the editorial page of the New York Times for Janu- 
ary 21, 1951, there was a letter to the editor from Eugene 
Lyons. Stripped to its essentials, the letter was a moving 
appeal for two elements to be added to our American foreign 
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policy. The elements were (1) intelligence, and (2) enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

Today, as Mr. Lyons pointed out, the foreign policy of the 
United States is one of “containment of the Soviet”’ and “quar- 
antining Communism.” Negative, and thus inevitably doomed 
to failure, this policy can be redeemed, as the writer sees the 
case, only by the injection of one great and “vital ingredient.” 
The ingredient is obvious. Intelligence and enlightened self- 
interest have but to be applied, and the ingredient stands auto- 
matically self-revealed. It is, of course, the active and purpose- 
ful wooing of the souls of the enslaved races,—particularly 
the non-Russian races,—within the Soviet sphere. These races, 

the Poles and Hungarians, Slovaks, Czechs and Croatians, 
Ukrainians, Latvians, Lusatians, Estonians and the rest,—we 
have all but succeeded in alienating altogether. Originally 
these were of our own mind and temper. We have almost 
driven them from our side, from their natural allegiance. We 
have got, for our own sakes, to woo and win them back. 


In his letter Mr. Lyons notes that in the great debate now 
going on, the one person who seems aware of the necessity I 
have outlined is Mr. Taft. His appeal, however, is far from 
a campaign send-off for the possible candidacy of Mr. Taft for 
the presidency. It is rather an expression of complete wonder 
and amazement, even of bewilderment and despair, over our 
American people. Intelligence and self-interest aside, where 
he asks, is our former evangelism? How have we come to the 
point of being able to desert our spiritual brothers of central 
and eastern Europe, and, not only desert them, but even worse, 
NOT EVEN KNOW WE ARE DESERTING THEM? 
For the hundred and more millions of our fellow western 
folk dwelling in the great Middle Zone of Europe, now un- 
der Soviet rule, “containment” and “quarantine” are but 
“abandonment.” In the end they spell “divorce’”—severance 
utterly from the western orbit to which by every right of 
choice and tradition these people belong. 


Mr. Lyons’ lament brings me to the point I wish to argue 
about our schools. We are able to desert our natural friends 
and ideological allies because we do not, as a nation, here in 
the United States, genuinely feel, in the marrow of our bones 
and in our hearts, that the folk of the Middle Zone are part 
and parcel of ourselves. We do not feel them to be US. Here 
is the root cause of the tragedy. 


Of course it goes without saying that there are a few Amer- 
icans of whom this sweeping generalization is not true. There 
are some who genuinely and by spontaneous intuition feel that 
deep kinship with the folk of the Middle Zone that means 
oneness. But the number is small. Except for those who them- 
selves come from this region, or whose ancestors came from 
there, the number is insignificant. And many, if not most of 
this paltry few are without influence to speak of. Some are 
I-xpatriates, with no roots in their own American soil, and 
therefore without weight or prestige at home. Few who feel 
this mystic kinship with the Middle Zone are in any degree 
articulate or influential. 


The balance, in fact, is precisely the reverse of what, for 
our national good, it should be in this instance. Numbered 
as the ferw should be those who fail to recognize the oneness 
of the Mid-Zone races with ourselves; as the many, those who 
understand, and even more than simply understand, perceive 
with all their senses that the races we have mentioned are but 
ourselves, with aspirations and longings identical with our 
own, and a deep-rooted tradition of full spiritual integration 
with our own West. 


How can the balance be reversed? Only by the schools. 
The schools are the sole agency that reaches enough of our 





people to do the job. And here I am not referring solely to 
the schools of higher learning, nor even to them at all. I 
mean the public schools, elementary and secondary. Only 
through these can the desired reversal of orientation be brought 
about. 


But, you argue, the crisis is urgent and immediate. The 
schools might be able to do the job, but it will take a genera- 
tion at least for their influence to be felt. The fruit of a 
school’s sowing is seen only after years have passed. The 
product is inevitably long deferred, never appearing at once. 


This is true, and the argument is valid, or would be if the 
present struggle were simply of the moment. It is, of course, 
not this at all. At least twice before our time the races of 
Europe from which we are sprung have wrestled on the battle- 
field for a period of a hundred years at a time over issues that 
divided them. They are doing the same thing again, this time 
with Asia as an added factor in the duel. Ours is a third 
Hundred Years’ War. It did not begin yesterday, and will 
not be over tomorrow. Too many people have yet to be purged 
of the madness of our age for the struggle to end quickly. Too 
many must still have the lure of “escape into totalitarianism” 
banished from their imaginations and exorcised from their 
souls. The struggle is only just beginning, as we are still only 
half aware of its nature. 


So the schools do have time. Granting this, what changes 
should be made in their curricula so that the opportunities at 
present being missed may be turned into opportunities grasped ? 


The principle governing the changes I propose is easily 
stated. The rich cultural stream of Middle Zone thought and 
aspiration, past and present, must be integrated fully with the 
stream of culture we are now passing on to our children 
through the schools as American. As presently offered, the 
stream is not, in the fullest sense, American. This fact was 
brought to my attention with a shock some years ago in my 
own Connecticut town of Cheshire. A schoolgirl bearing the 
name Wanda Piotrowski was reading an essay she had written 
on the first Thanksgiving Day. In the course of it she spoke 
eloquently of how her ancestors had taken part in this moving 
celebration. Her words galvanized my thinking. “Yes,” I 
thought, “you are right, Wanda, those Pilgrim Fathers were 
your ancestors, though their names were so different from 
your own and their race so foreign. They were your spiritual 
ancestors, because your parents made them so, by deliberately 
making the country which they so largely fashioned their delib- 
erate choice as a future homeland. In this sense the Pilgrim 
Fathers were your ancestors. Spiritual ancestors, however, not 
racial. Yet you had racial ancestors living in the year of the 
First Thanksgiving Day. And they too were doing things of 
importance in that year, things as significant as founding a 
colony in the wilderness. They were holding back the Turkish 
horde from the heart of Europe, offering their living bodies 
as a bastion against the invader, in an earlier chapter of the 
ever-recurring struggle of West against East. Those ancestors 
of yours in Poland were making it possible in a word, for a 
colony to be founded in the New World, and you should be 
proud of them. Furthermore, if, “I found myself addressing 
Wanda, “If I let you have my racial ancestors as your own, 
some way must be found so as to permit me and mine to have 
your ancestors. It is only fair to us both as makers of the 
ultimate America.” 


How can this be accomplished? How can the gate be 
opened so as to let Wanda Piotrowski’s Sobieski enter freely 
into my garden of heroic memory, as my Elder Brewster 
has so freely entered hers? 
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Only in one way: by a thorough re-focusing of our school 
textbooks, and a rewriting of them from start to finish. 


Actually, of course, the heroic ancestors of the girl I have 
been speaking of arrived on our shores very early, even be- 
fore the coming of the Pilgrims. They arrived as part of the 
spiritual baggage of the Poles who are known to have been 
present in Virginia’s Jamestown settlement, which was 
founded in 1607, thirteen years before Plymouth colony. Thus 
Zolkiewski and other heroes of the 17th century Poland have 
been American figures even longer than Governor Bradford 
and John Winthrop or the romantic John and Priscilla Alden. 
But for all the long time they have been here, the Polish heroes 
still have not impenetrated the main stream of our culture, 
or fused with it to a perceptible degree. 


It is this full and complete impenetration we must work for. 
The heroes and symbols dear our fellow-citizens from the 
Middle Zone of Europe must not be kept standing on the 
shore of our on-sweeping cultural stream. To change the 
metaphor, they must not be kept waiting outside the door of 
our national Pantheon, like spiritual D Ps, hoping, hat in hand, 
as it were, for some entrance visa that never is granted. 


What great things this full impenetration may accomplish 
for our general American culture we can scarcely imagine! 
It is not too much to predict that it may even be the means 
at last of giving us our New World Renaissance. 


Today our young people of Middle Zone origin go through 
school receiving an Americanism which takes no cognizance 
whatsoever of any pre-American past save the English, the 
German, the French, possibly the Spanish and Italian. Yet 
in their homes and churches, lodges and at celebrations, these 
young people hear extolled such heroes as Jan Zizka, if they 
are Czech, St. Cyril and The Robin Hood of the Tatras 
Janoski, if they are Slovak. They learn, if they are Polish, 
about the warrior Boleslaw the Bold, who sleeps in the moun- 
tains, awaiting resurrection and deliverance of his people. They 
hear of poets like Shevchenko, whose words had the power to 
keep an enslaved Ukraine spiritually alive for a hundred years. 


Then these children go to school, and, as I have said, hear 
not a single word of any of these figures, or what they stood 
for. The result is that our young people become conditioned 
to distrusting the parents to whom these heroes mean so much. 
They come to believe their elders are selling them, as they 
say, “a bill of goods.” And so we have growing up a race of 
young people with split souls. 


One of our Alliance College students brought this fact to 
my attention with shocking force one day when he cried in 
despair, “But why didn’t I hear about him in school? At Al- 
liance the boy had at last learned of Mickiewicz, the poet 
par excellence of the Polish heart. At first he had resisted him, 
but finally his bitter young mind had softened, and yielded 
to the charm of Mickiewicz’s verse. ““Why shouldn’t I have 
thought you were just trying to trap me with some second- 
rater,” he asked, “when in twelve years of public school I never 
once heard the name Mickiewicz mentioned? Why wasn’t he 
given to me in his proper place, in his true perspective, along 
with Byron?” Well, gentlemen of Rotary, why not? 


Yes, the Middle Zone has got to come into its rightful place 
in our stream of culture. Until it does, the stream is, as I 
have said, not fully American. Too many of the heroes and 
symbols that should be within its tide are absent. They are 
as if illegitimate. They must be legitimatized. 


Out of the process of legitimatization and impenetration, we 
may, as I have indicated, get our own Renaissance. Consider 
for a moment the manner in which Europe received her Renais- 
sance in the 15th and 16th centuries. After centuries of being 


cut off from its past, Europe was reunited with that past 
through the rediscovery of classical culture. The newly dis- 
covered source of inspiration was carried by a handful of 
geniuses to England and France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
Here, in the space of two centuries, the classics proceeded 
to impenetrate fully the cultures already in being on the vari- 
ous local soils. “The glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome,” became in the fullest sense the possession 
of the Frenchman, the Italian, the Spaniard and the English- 
man. A tremendous refreshment and rejuvenation of the na- 
tive culture in each case took place. Shakespeare devoured 
Plutarch, distilled him through his own imagination, and then, 
far from keeping him to himself, gave the creator of the 
Roman Valhalla and all the heroes who were enshrined in 
his great creation fully and bountifully to the meanest clerk 
of London, who in turn made him his own. 


Note, in recalling Europe’s Renaissance, that it was no 
NEW culture which served as the fructifying agency, renew- 
ing the life of Europe. It was an OLD culture, ancient and 
hoary and hallowed by time as compared with the cultures 
which it stimulated into more abundant life. Seemingly strange 
to us in the United States who so worship the young, it was 
a case of an OLDER culture fertilizing those still in the 
prime, as we say, of their youth. 


The same phenomenon can take place here. The culture of 
the Mid-Zone is old. Old and mellow, tried in the furnace of 
time and proven valid. Impenetrating our own native culture, 
it can give it zest, buoyancy, strength and refreshment. 

It makes little difference whether you agree with my thesis 
or find my arguments sound. What I am saying will happen, 
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is bound to happen. Whether we wish it or not, the special 
heritage of each and every race present in America today will 
in the end be admitted into the stream of our culture. The 
only question is, how soon—whether soon enough to do us 
any good in the present ideological duel; and by invitation or 
through pressure. 


However the change comes about, the reorientation will be 
accomplished through the schools. Already progress has been 
made along this line in our colleges, where since the Second 
World War courses in World Literature have burgeoned. 
Most of the courses, however, are afflicted with astigmatism, 
the reason being, of course, that the textbooks on which they 
are based are gravely out of focus. Typical of the texts avail- 
able for the teaching of the world view is Ginn and Company’s 
recent (1949) two-volume Heritage of European Literature. 
One would get the impression from this that between the 
rivers Oder and Dniester, which bound the Mid-Zone on 
west and east, lay a gigantic black swamp, inhabited only by 
animals. Up to the Oder on the west and the Dniester on the 
east, the various nations are accorded their deserved and proper 
space. For the nations laying between, there is a great void. 


Clearly, a third volume is called for: a volume dealing 
fairly and adequately with the dozen or more national groups 
dwelling in the area between. Simple justice requires that these 
not be left out. Are we to give the impression in our school 
texts that the ancestors of our boys and girls of Slovak and 
Polish origin, Lithuanian or Latvian, Ukrainian or Hun- 
garian, or Croatian were illiterates? And if we do, how are 
these boys and girls to reconcile what they hear at home with 
what we teach them in school, if, as in the Ginn volumes, 
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ample space is accorded Russian literature, which, as our 
young people have been taught by their parents, is relatively 
new (and it is) while no space whatever is accorded Czech 
and Polish, which they have been taught are relatively old 
(and they are)? 


New textbooks, new interpretative volumes, new antholo- 
gies will have to be written. And here I should like to deliver 
a warning. Great care will have to be taken to make these 
new texts and anthologies appealing. Those in charge of plan- 
ning them will have to be careful never to forget they have 
two masters to serve, not one: the nation whose culture they 
are presenting, AND the American student. In the tradition 
of every Middle Zone country there are heroes and symbols 
of vital import that will appeal to the young American, and 
“sell him,” as it were, on the race in question. There are other 
heroes who will be totally unintelligible to him, because of 
his different, that is American, background. It is the heroes 
and symbols of the first category that the textbook writers of 
the future must concentrate on. And above all, he must by- 
pass the figures that are dull. 


The Serbian case is a good one to take by way of illustration. 
Here the easiest choice for one compiling a guide to the cul- 
ture in question would be the poem Hasanaginica. The poem 
is dear to the Serbian heart and there are translations avail- 
able. For the harassed anthologist, Hasanaginica is a natural. 
But to the young American this poem is almost certain to 
prove a bore. And so the textbook compiler will have to shy 
away from the natural and easiest choice and seek after some- 
thing no less truly Serbian, but having more appeal to the 
American. He will not have to look far: ready and waiting 
at hand is the heroic tale of the Milos Obelic, from the great 
Kossovo Cycle of Serbian folk verse. It is the saga of a warrior 
whose actions are misunderstood, who is branded as a traitor 
by the king for whom he is staking his life, and it is composed 
in thundering verse. It would take a pretty poor teacher to 
spoil this poem for the American boy or girl, and it should 
be in every anthology of the future. 


Up to the present, the portion of our American population 
which has its roots in the Middle Zone of which I have been 
speaking has been inarticulate. THIS IS NOT GOING 
TO BE THE CASE FOR LONG. Soon these of our people 
are bound to become vocal and to demand the thing I have 
been talking about. How much better for the cause of har- 
mony within our country, if we answer the yearning of these 
folk before it rises to a demand, and give them, because we 
want to do so and because we appreciate them, full status as 
first class citizens in our national heroes’ gallery. 


I began my discourse with a letter deploring our ineptitude 
as a nation in dealing with the races of the Middle Zone: a 
letter in which despair was expressed over our failure to recog- 
nize the cause of the multitudes dwelling in this area as our 
own. You and I are too old to be reoriented in our ways, to 
have our attitude toward this part of Europe changed to any 
degree. Our thought patterns are fixed. As long as our genera- 
tion is in control we shall probably continue to write off the 
peoples of eastern and central Europe as “Casualties of the 
Soviet expansion,” and not be too disturbed about their loss. 
But our young people can be taught better. And for the sake 
of our country’s harmony within and its effectiveness with- 
out, they must so be taught. 
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